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The Black Man’s Ironic Burden 


By JOHN STEINBECK 


Copyright (c) 1960 By John Steinbeck 
Appeared originally in Saturday Review 


I am constantly amazed at the qualities we expect in Negroes. No race 
has ever offered another such high regard. We expect Negroes to be wiser 
than we are, more tolerant than we are. braver, more dignified than we, 
more self-controlled and _ self-disciplined. 
from them than from ourselves. 

A Negro must be 10 times as gifted as a white to receive equal recog- 
nition, We expect Negroes to have more endurance than we in athletics, 
more courage in defeat, more rhythm and versatility in music and dancing, 
more controlled emotion in theater. We expect them to obey rules of con- 
duct we flout, to be more courteous, more gallant, more proud, more steadfast. 

In a word, while maintaining that Nergoes are inferior to us, by our un- 
questioning faith in them we prove our conviction that they are superior 
in many fields, even fields we are presumed to be trained and conditioned in 
and they are not. 

Let me give a few examples. 

In the Alabama bus boycott we knew there would be no Negro violence 
and there wasn’t. The only violence was white violence. 

In the streets we expect courtesy from Negroes even when we are ugly 
and overbearing. 

In the prize ring we know a Negro will be game and will not complain 
at a decision. 

In Little Rock we knew that any brutality would originate among the 
whites, 

If there is racial trouble, we are convinced that Negroes will not strike 
the first blow, will not attack in the night, will not set off bombs, and our 
belief is borne out by events. 

We expect Negroes to be good-tempered and self-controlled under all 
circumstances. 

But our greatest expectation is that they will be honest, honorable, and 


We even demand more talent 


decent. This is the most profound compliment we can pay any man or 
group. And the proof of this shows in our outrage when a Negro does not 


live up to the picture we ordinarily have of him. 

With thousands of burglaries, muggings, embezzlements reported every 
day, we are upset when a Negro is found doing what so many whites do 
regularly. 

In New York, with its daily reports of public thefts, deceits, and assorted 
political and fiscal raids on public money and treason against public trust. 
one Negro who succumbs to the temptation to do what many white people 
do fills us with dismay and the papers are full of it. 
ment can we pay to a people? 

Finally, let me bring it down to cases. 

I have children, as many of you whites who read this have. Do you 
think your children would have the guts, the dignity, and the responsibility 
to go to school in Little Rock knowing they would be insulted, shoved, hated, 
sneered at, even spat upon day after day, and do it quietly without showing 
anger, petulance, or complaint? And even if they could take it, would they 
also get good grades? 

Now I am a grown, fairly well-educated—I hope intelligent—white man. 
I know that violence can produce no good effect of any kind. And yet if my 
child were spat on and insulted, I couldn’t trust myself not to get a ball bat 
and knock out a few brains. But I trust Negroes not to, and they haven’t. 

I think so much of those school children in Little Rock—a small handful 
who carry the will and conscience, the hopes and futures of millions in their 


What greater compli- 


(Continued on Page 156) 
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MARTYR OF THE SIT-INS 


By Loudon Wainwright, Lire Staff Writer 


Reprinted Courtesy Lire Magazine. Copr. 1960 Time Inc. 


Dr. Martin Luther King 


gets new Woe, prestige 


In a Georgia courtroom last week 
a little man, his brown ‘face com- 
posed and Egyptian in profile, fore- 
head sloping, slightly bent 
above a thin mustache, was ordered 
to serve four months at hard labor 
in the state prison. Though the Rev- 
erend Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. 
does not look or talk or act like a 
common criminal, he would be the 
last man in the world to be surprised 
at his predicament. In fact, he has 
been expecting to go to jail on var- 
ious occasions for five years, and 
he must therefore have looked on the 
arrival of the inevitable with a 
certain amount of wry satisfaction. 
He did not stay behind bars for 
long, to be sure. Bail was provided 
and he was freed pending an appeal. 
But the very fact of King’s sentenc- 
ing aggravates an already serious 
racial conflict. 

Martin Luther King is an earnest, 


nose 








LIFE 
Time & Life Building 
Rockefeller Center 
New York 20 
December 9, 1960 


Dear Mr. Brooks: 


Thank you for your letter of the 
29th to Mr. Sweeney. 


We are glad to release onetime 
publication rights to LIFE’s Nov. 
7 article on Dr. Martin Luther King, 


for use in the Negro History Bul- 
letin. 


In addition to Loudon Wain- 
wright’s byline, the following ac- 
knowledgment should be included: 


“Reprinted courtesy LIFE Maga- 
zine. Copr. 1960 Time Inc.” 


With all thanks for your interest, 
I am 
Sincerely yours, 
Dorothy L. Smith 


Permissions Editor 


resourceful, untiring zealot, the most 
prominent and one of the most po- 
werful Negro leaders in the United 
States. The leader in one historic 
race victory in 1956, the Montgo- 
mery bus boycott, King became the 
revered example for the mass of Ne- 
gro college students who carried out 
lunch counter sit-ins which swept 
across the South last winter and 
spring. Now once again, with a 
county judge’s court action, King’s 
stature as the reigning symbol for 
Negro equality is emphatically en- 
hanced. 

The legal technicalities of King’s 
imprisonment indicate that the most 
dangerous thing a symbol for equal- 
ity can do in Georgia is to run afoul 
of the motor vehicle statues. On May 
4 King was arrested in a town out- 
side Atlanta while driving with ex- 
pired license plates and without a 
Georgia driver’s license. He was fined 
$25 on Sept. 23 and sentenced to 12 
months at the county prison camp, 
but the sentence was suspended with 
a probationary condition: King must 
not violate any federal, state or city 
law during the 12-month period. 


A MAYOR’S COURAGE 


The next step took place two 
weeks ago when King, along with 50 
Negro college students, was arrested 
as he tried to get service in a segre- 
gated restaurant in Rich’s, a big At- 
lanta department store. This time 
King was charged with trespassing 
and was put in jail when he stub- 
bornly refused to allow anyone to 
make his bond. While he and the 
students were being held, Atlanta 
Mayor William B. Hartsfield, with 
a -how of real political courage and 
good sense, was trying to get them 
out by arranging a temporary truce 
between the students and town mer- 
chants. After a few days the students 
were released, but King was not. 

What followed next might well 
have provided the most disruptive 
effect on U.S. race relations since 
the anguished days of Little Rock. 


Judge James Oscar Mitchell, who 
had previously given King the sus- 
pended sentence, now ruled that he 
had broken his probation, and there- 
fore must serve a four-month term. 
While his lawyers frantically tried 
to arrange an appeal, King was pack- 
ed off to prison at 4 a.m. If it had 
been a clear-cut civil rights case he 
would almost certainly have chosen 
to stay there by way of protest, for 
he believes strongly in taking the 
consequences when he violates laws 
that he considers bad—those which 
uphold segregation. As it was, there 
was considerable furor. Senator 
John F. Kennedy phoned King’s 
wife to assure her of his support, 
and one of the candidate’s brothers 
called Judge Mitchell urging him to 
allow bond. With all the fuss, by 
the time the Atlanta clergyman walk- 
ed out of prison he was a guarante- 
ed, full-fledged martyr. 


King has long been ready to as- 
sume the painful consequences of 
his unique position. “At times I 
think I’m a pretty unprepared sym- 
bol,” he said recently. “But people 
cannot devote themselves to a great 
cause without finding someone who 
becomes the personification of the 
cause. People cannot become devot- 
ed to Christianity until they find 
Christ, to democracy until they find 
Lincoln and Jefferson and Roosevelt, 
to Communism until they find Marx 
and Lenin and Stalin. I know that 
this is a righteous cause and that by 
being connected with it I am con- 
nected with a transcendent value of 
right.” 
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Manacled Minister — Dr. King is 
taken to Georgia courthouse by an 
officer to attend a hearing on 
charges of probation violation. 
This followed his arrest for assist- 
ing a student sit-in demonstration. 
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In Martin King these comparisons 
of his symbolic importance with the 
roles played ‘by famous men in his- 
tory are not altogether presumptuo- 
us. Whatever his shortcomings as a 
leader, whatever part luck and cir- 
cumstance have played in his rise, 
his personal prestige is greater, his 
moral appeal wider than those of 
any other Negro leader. 


When King speaks, in a rich blend 
of colorful analogy, intellectualism 
and plain rhetoric, his listeners are 
invariably moved. His message 
carires great sincerity. He can make 
an adoring Negro congregation in a 
country church say “Amen” to a 
quotation from Plato. With equal 
ease he can set an audience of white 
liberals to squirming with nervous 
laughter when, adopting a heavy 
southern accent, he tells how some 
of his followers responded to his plea 
for nonviolence against the whites 
during the Montgomery bus boycott: 
“Aw right, Reverend, if you say so. 
But Ah still thinks we oughta kill 
off a few of ’em.” Standing in the 
pulpit of the Ebenezer Baptist 
Church in Atlanta, which he shares 
with his father, he speaks with el- 
ectrifying clarity for his race: “A- 
merica, you’ve strayed away. You've 
trampled over 19 million of your 
brethren, All men are created equal. 
Not some men. Not white men. All 
men. America, rise up and come 
home.” 


At 31, Martin King looks like a 
lightweight boxer. His shoulders are 
broad and heavy for his 5-foot, 8- 
inch frame, and his thick neck bulges 
against his collar. But his hands 
destroy the fighter illusion: they are 
tapered and slim, delicate adjuncts 
of his compelling voice. 


When he is not on a platform, 
King does not at first convey anv 
overpowering strength of personal- 
ity. A deferential conversationalist. 
he replies to questions with as much 
courtesy as conviction. He often 
seems curiously at rest, even somno- 
lent. He appears beyond surprise, 
beyond disappointment, beyond jubi- 
lation,, a man who has seen it all 
before and knew it would all happen. 
Though he understands how to use 


humor as a working tool to evoke 
responses in his audience, there is 
little humor in Martin King. A smile 
breaks his face appropriately and 
then vanishes. He laughs politely, a 
split second too late. 


The 


liness, 


otherworld- 
of passivity, does not last. 
However gentle King’s voice, how- 
ever soft his mien, these attitudes 
cannot completely mask the mind be- 
hind them. It is brilliant, one-track 


impression of 


and tough, constantly on the move 
toward its single goal. 

Maintaining his position as a sym- 
bol requires enormous effort on 
King’s part and he keeps an exhaust- 
ing schedule. In 1959 he traveled 
than 60,000 miles to various 
rostrums all over the U.S. and he 
has already accepted 20 invitations 


more 
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to lecture in 1961. Each week his 
office at the Atlanta church is de- 
luged with hundreds of letters and 
long distance phone calls: requests 
for advice, congratulatory messages, 
laboriously scrawled hymns of hate, 
cash contributions. On days when 
King is not on the road, a parade of 
visitors files into his office and he 
works far into the night. 

In one very real sense King’s pre- 
sent is the result of a 
fortuitous parlay of time and geo- 


eminence 


graphy. A graduate of Morehouse 
college, a Negro institution in his 
home town of Atlanta, with a doc- 
torate from Boston University, he 
was a brand-new minister with little 
more than a year of experience at 
the head of his congregation in 
Montgomery, Ala. when, in Decem- 
ber 1955, a weary Negro woman re- 


With his family, King enjoys a rare moment of ease at home, playing piano 
with his wife, Coretta, daughter, Yolanda, 5, son Martin Luther III, age 3. 
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refused a bus driver’s injunction to 
give up her seat to a white passen- 
ger. Out of this lonely protest against 
local tradition and law grew the 
famous 12-month Montgomery boy- 
cott. 

As much as any other reason, 

King’s newness in town made him 
the movement’s leader, for he had 
not yet become identified with any 
particular faction in the Negro com- 
munity. Well-dressed and well-spok- 
en, he could present a good appear- 
ance as representative of Montgom- 
ery’s 50,000 Negroes who stubborn- 
ly stayed off the buses. 
Once stuck with the job—which 
he did not want—King became far 
more than a front man. His general- 
ship won him the adoration of his 
own people and the bitter enmity 
of many whites. He assumed actual 
command of the day-to-day boycott, 
helped set up the alternative trans- 
portation systems Montgomery Ne- 
groes used to get to and from work, 
and was their spokesman against in- 
furiated city and state officials. Har- 
ried by of vilification and 
bombings, he began to emerge as a 
figure of almost superhuman dur- 
ability and patience, a living ex- 
ample of the great strength inherent 
in the turned cheek. 

After King’s had 
bombed one night, an armed and 
angry Negro mob gathered outside. 
A small group of white city officials 
had come out to investigate the dam- 
age and it seemed inevitable that 


threats 


house been 


they would be attacked. At this 
moment King stepped out on his 


porch and held up his hands for 
silence. “We must love our white 
brothers.” He told the crowd, “no 
matter what they do to us. We must 
make them know we love them.” Un- 
der his spell the mob dispersed and 
the relieved officials hurriedly es- 
caped. One _ policeman’s normal 
supremacist 
completely 


viewpoint was almost 
shattered by gratitude. 


“That nigger preacher saved our 
lives,” he reported later. 

Even more than the school de- 
segregation decision of 1954, the 


Montgomery experience excited the 
enthusiasm of Negro Americans. 
Contributions came in from all over 
the country: more than a quarter 


of a million dollars arrived at King’s 
headquarters during the boycott. 
The erudite, gentle preacher from 
Alabama became the traveling sales- 
man of Negro rights, speaking to 
audiences all over the country. 


King’s message, that the ends of 
Negro people seeking equality are 
best achieved through the application 
of nonviolent means, is well known 
today. The ordely, well-dressed col- 
lege students who, ‘by the thousands, 
have been sitting at southern lunch 
counters, picketing stores, singing 
hymns as they march through city 
streets, are guided by the principles 
of nonviolence. Courteous in the 
face of anger, docile at authority, 
unperturbed by occasional violence, 
peaceably stubborn, they reflect 
King’s philosophy of “creative suf- 
fering.” “Nonviolence is the most 
potent technique available to op- 
pressed people,” King says. “Un- 
earned suffering is redemptive.” 


In more simple terms this means: 
if you demonstrate relentlessly but 
peaceably against the oppressor, 
ignoring his fury and the possible 
violence it brings, he will eventually 
be forced to see the error of his ways 
and you will win. Judging from the 
capitulations to sit-ins in 124 com- 
munities, not to mention the success 
of the Montgomery boycott, King’s 
idea might prove very sound indeed. 


Of course, the philisophy is not 
King’s at all and he does not claim 
it. “The spirit of passive resistance,” 
says King, “came to me from the 
Bible and from the teachings of 
Jesus, but the techniques of execu- 
tion came from Gandhi.” Mahatma 
Gandhi, who in turn had been in- 
fluenced by the American writer 
Henry Thoreau, used his technique 
of civil disobedience for more than 
40 years in his struggles against 
colonial oppression in South Africa 
and India. In the words of Gandhi, 
the protestor against the laws “open- 
ly and civilly breaks them and quiet- 
ly suffers the penalty for their 
breach.” This clearly implies the 
acceptance of imprisonment and 
King is very specific on this point. 
“I have tried to emphasize the im- 
portance of jail-going,” he says. “In 
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order to serve as a redemptive 
agency for the nation and to arouse 
the conscience of the opponent, you 
go to jail and you stay. You don't 
pay the fine and you don’t pay the 
bail. You are not trying to subvert 
or disrespect the law. You have 
broken a law which is out of line 
with the moral law and you are will- 
ing to suffer the consequences by 
serving the time.” 

Until his recent sit-in arrest, how- 
ever, King had never managed to 
spend more than an hour or two in 
jail himself. He once tried by refus- 
ing to pay a fine in Montgomery. In 
fact he was ready to climb aboard 
the paddy wagon when he got the 
bad news that his $14 penalty had 
been paid, reportedly by a city com- 
missioner reluctant to be redeemed 
by King’s martyrdom. 


A SHOW OF COOLNESS 


Even after a U.S. Supreme Court 
decision ended the Montgomery bus 
conflict in favor of the Negroes in 
1956, King continued to travel 
around the U.S., made one trip to 
Ghana for the new nation’s inde- 
pendence celebration, and another to 
India where he was received by 
Prime Minister Nehru. He worked 
on a book about the boycott. Auto- 
graphing copies of the book in a 
Harlem department store in Septem- 
ber 1958, he gave a demonstration of 
coolness in danger that was even 
more impressive than his contro] of 
the mob in Montgomery. 

Surrounded by admirers. he heard 
a woman’s Voice speaking above 
the clamor. “Are you Dr. King?” 
the voice asked insistently. As King 
recalls the next few seconds: “It 
occurred to me that something was 
wrong when she began cursing me. 
Then I felt something beating me on 
the chest, but I felt no particular 
pain and didn’t know anything had 
happened until I looked down and 
saw the handle of the knife.” 

The woman, a Negro domestic 
later judged insane, had driven a 
letter opener with an_ eight-inch 
blade right through King’s breast- 
bone. The blade stopped as _ it 
touched his aorta. 

King’s lack of panic in the next 
few moments very likely saved his 
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life. If he had moved violently, the 
blade might well have punctured 
the great artery leading from his 
heart. Instead he sat calmly in a 
chair and waited for help. When the 
ambulance arrived, he was carried 
outside, still in the chair, and then 
to the hospital where the knife was 
finally removed. 


Shortly after settlement of the 
Montgomery boycott, King called a 
meeting of southern Negro leaders 
in Atlanta to coordinate the local 
protest groups that were springing 
up throughout the South. People 
came from every state and major 
community in the region. Out of their 
talks grew the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference, with Martin 
King as its president, and 40 local 
affiliates. The S.C.L.C has provided, 
if not command decisions, at least 
important guidance and support for 
the thousands of students who con- 
ducted the nonviolent sit-ins and 
boycotts. 


The sit-ins which started last Feb- 
ruary in Greensboro, N.C. and 
spread to 155 other southern com- 
munities, caught King, as wel! as the 
rest of America’s Negro ieadership, 
by surprise. Sitting-in became a 
rampant infection at Negro colleges 
all through the South. Negroes every- 
where in the U.S. looked with real 
pride at their militant younger gen- 
eration and wondered if it had final- 
ly found the unanswerable argument 
to the basic indignity of segregation. 
White supremacists were bewildered 
by the new approach, and most 
other Southerners, however deep 
their convictions about the desirabili- 
ty of continued segregation, could not 
help but be impressed. A thoughtful 
editorial in the Richmond News Lead- 
er stated: “Many a Virginian must 
have felt a twinge of wry regret... 
Here were the colored students, in 
coats, white shirts, ties, and one of 
them was reading Goethe, and one 
was taking notes from a biology text. 
And here, on the sidewalk outside, 
was a gang of white boys come to 
heckle, a ragtail rabble, slack-jawed, 
black-jacketed, grinning fit to kill, 
and some of them, God save the 
mark, were waving the proud and 


honored flag of the Southern States 
in the last war fought by gentlemen 
.. « It gives one pause.” 

King was personally involved al- 
most from the start. About a week 
after the first sit-ins, a group of stu- 
dents in North Carolina telephoned 
him. They were interested in bringing 
together striking students from sev- 
eral communities for a meeting. 
They wanted King’s help and advice. 
King flew to Durham and met with 
100 young men and women from 16 
southern campuses. “This has always 
been a student movement,”’ he says, 
“and I have not interfered with their 
specific plans. I did talk to them 
about the meaning of nonviolence 
and the practical techniques of ac- 
tion. For example, there should only 
be one spokesman in any protesting 
group. He must never speak in bitter 
terms. If a student is knocked from 
his stool, he gets up as soon as he 
can and sits down again. He must not 
strike back and no one is to come to 
his defense. These techniques worked 
very well in Nashville where stu- 
dents were knocked down, kicked 
and had lighted cigarets put down 
their backs, Nobody fought back or 
said anything and I understand this 
had a great redemptive effect on the 
whites who were totally disarmed 
and ashamed.” 

The student movement revived na- 
tional interest in King himself. “Be- 
fore this,” one experienced Negro 
leader remarked, “he was getting lost 
down there. People were beginning to 
say, “That King’s a great cat, but 
what’s he done lately?” King had left 
his church in Montgomery and 
moved to Atlanta. Operating now 
from his larger, more centrally lo- 
cated base, he was able to play out 
his new role of adviser and inspira- 
tion for the students. He talked to 
Negro student leaders all over the 
South by telephone and visited sev- 
eral of the trouble spots himself. 

Ifowever much the students — ag- 
gressive, determined, intelligent — 
maintain that the movement is theirs 
and is not controlled by any adult 
influence, the fact is that they do look 
up to King as the symbolic leader 
of their struggle. Their comments 
are almost lyric in their devotion. 
“He renews my faith in my obses- 
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sion,” one Atlanta student said. “He 
has simplicity and humility. He is 
our spiritual father,” said another. 
A perhaps less starry-eyed young 
man expressed his enthusiasm in 
more practical terms: “He has youth 
and the church gives him great re- 
spectability. He is a remarkable om- 
nibus personality, with something of 
importance for every Negro.” 

King’s prominence has brought 
him much criticism, some of it justi- 
fied. “He’s woefully inadequate in 
organizational ability,’ comments 
one southern Negro leader. “He can 
expound a philosophy, drive home 
an ethical point against the best of 
them, but his paper work has been 
sloppy.” During the Montgomery 
boycott, the contributions came in so 
fast that King’s group was not able 
to keep up with the acknowldgements 
and many otherwise sympathetic sup- 
porters wound up wondering exactly 
what had happened to their money. 

King recognizes his problem. “I 
can do a much better job in the spir- 
itual than in the administrative 
area,” he admits. To strengthen his 
organization, King hired a new ex- 
ecutive director, a public relations 
man and special field secretaries to 
work with S.C.L.C. affiliates in the 
area of voter registration. 

Other leaders attack King’s ap- 
parent lack of fire. Again, he admits 
that there is some basis for this. 
“It is one of my weaknesses as a 
leader,” he says. “I am too courteous 
and I’m not candid enough. How- 
ever, I feel that my softness has 
helped in one respect: people have 
found it easy to become reconciled 
around me.” 

When King moved to Atlanta, the 
word went around that he had called 
together the community’s Negro 
leaders and said, “Take me to your 
followers.” The joke cannot entirely 
mask the bitterness of some who feel 
that King is a self-aggrandizing, pi- 
ous upstart. The income tax perjury 
charges brought against him in Ala- 
bama last spring were a source of 
delight not only to his natural ene- 
mies, the white segregationists, but 
to some Negroes as well. Rumors 
were passed that King had planned 
to buy an $85,000 house and had 
several hidden bank accounts. “The 
first thing some people ask me,” 
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King says wryly, “is, ‘All right, Rev- 
erend, now where’s that Cadillac?’ ” 

Insinuations about King’s honesty 
do not stand up well under examina- 
tion of the facts, which are that he 
drives a dusty three-year-old Chevro- 
let, lives in a modest rented house 
and that his dark, sharply pressed 
suits are shiny and frayed at the 
cuffs. When he went before a white 
judge and jury on the income tax 
perjury charge — the first time in 
the history of Alabama that such an 
indictment had been drawn — he 
was acquitted with almost undigni- 
fied haste. 

In the interest of unity, the pro- 
fessionals in the field of Negro rights 
are careful not to knock King pub- 
licly but the anti-King feeling is 
still there. There is some evidence 
that Negro groups, caught off-bal- 
ance by the wave of sit-ins, are now 
trying to get into the mass protest 
business themselves and close up 
King’s lead over the field. The Con- 
gress of Racial Equality, CORE, a 
small interracial organization which 
has been using the sit-in technique 
to fight segregation in the North and 
border areas for many years, is very 
active in advising the southern stu- 
dents. The NAACP, which sponsored 





some sit-ins in Oklahoma and Kan- 
sas a few years ago and then more 
or less shelved the idea, has ‘backed 
the students with money and legal 
help and announced plans of its own, 
Some of these, such as the mass 
“wade-ins” in which Negro bathers 
hit public but segregated beaches 
last summer, are viewed with con- 
cern by King and other Negro lead- 
ers who have closely supported the 
sit-ins. “We must keep moving, all 
right,” one leader said, “but this is 
too fast. Half-naked bathers raise 
the sexual fears that are at the bot- 
tom of the whole racial question in 
the South.” The threat of nonvi- 
olence producing violence is real, and 
it worries King greatly. 
Some advice against sit-ins 

Leaders of one community in Ala- 
bama wrote King asking whether or 
not they should conduct mass sit-ins. 
King flatly advised them not to, and 
his reasons give some measure of 
both his generalship and his sense 
of responsibility. In this particular 
place, the Negroes outnumbered the 
whites. “The fears of the whites in 
such a community,” King says, “are 
always greater.” Then, too, the Ne- 
groes there had made no study of the 
techniques of nonviolence. “If they 


Meeting Sit-in Leaders, Martin Luther King (center) talks in his office to organ- 
izers of college groups engaged in demonstrations in Atlanta. 
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were not absolutely committed to 
nonviolence and could not react with 
disciplined un. rstanding to any- 
thing that might happen, they would 
have set up a serious riot situation.” 
Instead of a sit-in, King suggested 
that these people start a study group 
in nonviolent techniques and volun- 
teered to send one of his S.C.L.C. 
men to the town as an adviser. 

Of course, no matter how careful 
King or any of his colleagues ap- 
pears to be, there are many people, 
white and colored alike, who sincere- 
ly believe that the very nature of 
nonviolence is aggressive and that 
mass protests of this sort will inevi- 
tably produce bloodshed. In some 
places — Chattanooga, Portsmouth, 
Va. and Columbia, S.C. — there al- 
ready have been instances of vio- 
lence, and in Montgomery a major 
clash between Negro students and a 
white mob was narrowly averted by 
mass police action. The elements of 
trouble are certainly present: contin- 
ued white resistance in the deep 
South, and a dedicated core of youth- 
ful and ambitious Negro leaders. As 
a white Southerner thoroughly famil- 
are with the problem said, “Every- 
body wants to be the local Martin 
Luther King, and that’s too many.” 

The great rush of recent activity 
has left King concerned about his 
own exhaustion. “My life over the 
past few years,” he says with genu- 
ine weariness, “has been a life of 
giving out and never stopping to take 
in. I have lost freshness and creativ- 
ity. I cannot write new speeches each 
time | talk, and it is a great frustra- 
tion to have to rehash old stuff again 
and again.” 

According to his wife, King is able 
to bear up under the ever-increasing 
strain. “He is always calm and even- 
tempered,” said Coretta King. “He 
sleeps at night. He is not a worrier. 
He knows that there are some things 
you can’t do anything about. 

“Still, it all takes a toll on the 
family,” she continued. “We like to 
read and listen to music, but we 
don’t have time for it. We can’t sit 
down to supper without somebody. 
coming to the door. And the prob- 
lems they bring Martin aren’t al- 
ways racial. Sometimes a man just 
wants to know how he can get his 

(Continued on Page 156) 
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DECISION FOR NEGROES AND WHITES 


By Nicholas M, Schloeder, Baltimore, Maryland 


The Negro American today is 
watching and waiting to see what is 
going to be done about his plea for 
equitable human rights. His attitude 
toward Civil Rights has changed a 
great deal during the past one hun- 
dred years. To understand the 
problem today, I think we must take 
a brief look at the Negro’s changing 
attitude since the days of Recon- 
struction, 

Booker T. Washington was the 
principal, and almost only spokes- 
man for the Negro American from 
about 1880-1905.This was a period 
in American history that saw the 
presidential campaign of 1884 be- 
tween Grover Cleveland and James 
G. Blaine become one of the most 
abusive in our history.’ 

The administration of Benjamin 
Harrison, 1889-1893, was a com- 
pletely mediocre one which empha- 
sized the close relation between bus- 
iness and government, highlighted 
by the appointment of John Wana- 
maker to the office of Postmaster 
General.1893 saw the coming of a 
depression that did not lift until 
1898. “Coxey’s Army” of 400 
marched to Washington in protest 
of the widespread unemployment, 
but broke ranks when its leaders 
were arrested for walking on the 
White House grass. 

This was a period in which Mark 
Hanna, an Ohio industrialist, guided 








Baltimore, Md. 
Dear Sir: 

I am enclosing a manuscript which 
deals with a problem of decision for 
Negroes and whites alike. To add 
perspective I have included a brief 
historical background of the domi- 
nant attitudes of Negroes toward 
what has come to be called Civil 
Rights. 

I am a white teacher in Baltimore 
with a deep concern with this prob- 
lem. I don’t know if this article fits 
your needs, but I would appreciate 
any consideration you can give. 

Sincerely, 
Nicholas M. Schloeder 


McKinley into the presidency, 1897- 
1901, on a platform of a single gold 
standard, high protective tariff, and 
an expansionist foreign policy. These 
three were the main and burning is- 
sues of this entire period, The first 
two did not lend themselves readily 
to altruistic or humanitarian motives, 
and the third grew on a jingoistic 
parternalism.? 

This was also the period of the 
Haymarket Massacre (1886), the 
Homestead Massacre (1892), the 
Pullman Strike (1894). Also it was 
the time when the great concentra- 
tion of economic power was directed 
into pools and trusts. In 1894 and 
1895 the banking house of J. P. 
Morgan bailed the federal govern- 
ment out of trouble by subscribing 
to bonds when the gold reserves be- 
came dangerously low. Exports treb- 
led and imports doubled from 1866 
to 1900, This was an industrial and 
commercial nation that had become 
imperialistic as it sought more mar- 
kets and investments and protection 
for these markets and investments. 

Of a more direct relation to Book- 
er T. Washington and his role were 
the Supreme Court decisions and 
Congressional Acts during the years 
of his ascendency, The Civil Rights 
cases of 1883 (109 U.S. 3) were 
cases where the Court decided that 
where Negroes had been refused cer- 
tain equal accommodations and priv- 
ileges, they had been denied social 
and not political rights, and thus had 
no protection under the 14th Amend- 
ment. Plessy vs. Fergurson (163 
U.S. 537) upheld Louisiana separate 
but equal laws in railroad facilities. 
In 1890 the House pressed a Force 
Bill that was designed to protect the 
Negro’s voting rights in the South, 
but it failed to pass in the Senate. 

During the years that Booker T. 
Washington was the most important 
Negro voice in the United States, 
there were two main philosophies 
that dominated American thought, 
Social Darwinism and the philosophy 
of the “self-made man.” 

Social Darwinism is the name giv- 
en to Herbert Spencer’s interpreta- 


tion of Darwin’s Origin of the Spe- 
cies. According to Social Darwinism, 
society evolved according to natural 
selection and survival of the fittest.. 
This was an easy idea for a domi- 
nant white society to apply to the 
Negro. It was obvious that the Ne- 
gro, only a few decades up from slav- 
ery could not hope to take his place 
among the more highly developed 
white races that had been evolving 
over many centuries. There might 
have been those who thought that 
the Negro would eventually gain a 
position of equality along with the 
white man, but most people felt that 
this would not happen soon, and that 
the white man could still afford to 
give the Negro a “leg up” now and 
then. 


The second major philosophy of 
the day was one that was similar to 
the Darwinian theory in that it was 
an apology for the status quo, “God 
has intended the great to be great 
and the little to be little’. 

“The Moral Governor has placed 
the power of acquisitiveness in man 
for a good and noble purpose.”* 

These are just two of the quotes 
of the period which help to explain 
the philosophy of the self-made man. 
According to this myth, every man 
have his chance to achieve 
materialistic success, which, after 
all, in Calvinistic America was the 
mark of Godliness. The Negro had 
his chance as well as the rest. His 
world was limited, but within that 
world he could attain the highest 
position. Work hard, go to church, 
and prosper. It was all so easy. 


would 


However, there were dissenting op- 
inions during this time, but these lib- 
eral ideas did not become clearly 
heard until later. The seeds of the 
ideas of George, Rauschenbusch, Ely, 
Ward, Ingersoll, Bellamy, Royce and 
others were sown in the years of 
Washington’s leadership, but most of 
them did not come into bloom until 
much later. 


For Booker T. Washington it was 
easy to accept the missionary com- 
Superiority-inferiority in 


plex of 
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which Tuskegee was founded and in 
which he lived and worked all of 
his life. He was born a slave and 
had ‘been chosen to head Tuskegee 
by Col. Armstrong, an ex-Confeder- 
ate officer. He had been lifted out 
of slavery and put in a place of re- 
sponsibility by the white man, and 
it is easy to see the effect of this on 
his attitude toward the role of the 
Negro in seeking his civil rights. 

Washington adhered to the dom- 
inant philosophies of the day. He 
felt that morality and material suc- 
cess were very similar; he believed 
that economic and industrial devel- 
opment will improve a person’s mor- 
al and religious life. He believed in 
the Christianizing power of labor 
and said, “I want him (the Negro) 
to reach success through the all pow- 
erful commercial 
world.” 

Washington said that people judge 
Negroes by their stability and relia- 
bility in the community, and this is 
achieved through Industrial Educa- 
tion. To him, the foundation of all 
cultures were the manual skills, such 
as tilling the soil. He said that a lit- 
erary or artistic training would only 
increase a man’s wants without in- 


business and 


creasing the means to satisfy these 
wants. His entire philosophy along 
these 
up by these words, “Industrial edu- 
cation has had the value of starting 
the Negro off in his new life in a 
natural, logical, and sensible man- 
ner, instead of allowing him to be 


lines would best be summed 


led into temptation to begin life in 
an artificial atmosphere without any 
real foundation.”® 

Professor Vann Woodward in his 
book, The Strange Career of Jim 
Crow, advances the theory that the 
present hard attitude of white racism 
in the South did not crystallize until 
the end of the nineteenth century, 
and not during the Reconstruction as 
most people imagine. The Negro was 
served up as a sacrifice “con per- 
dida” for the reconcilliation of the 
North and South in the Compro- 
mise of 1877. The Surpreme Court 
decisions in the Slaughter House 
Cases of 1873, the Civil Rights Cases 
of 1883, Louisville, New Orleans and 


Texas Railroad vs. Mississippi 
(1890),  Plessy vs. Fergurson 
(1896). Williams vs. Mississippi 


(1898) all effectively created a legal 
basis for segregation and the abridg- 
ment of the Negro’s civil rights. 

Professor Woodward also points 
out that at this time the attitude 
toward the Negro was hardening be- 
cause of another motivation, It was 
in the 1890’s and early 1900's that 
the United States became first con- 
cerned with picking up the “white 
mans’ burden” on the international 
scene. The active imperialism of 
Theodore Roosevelt, Albert Bevridge, 
and John Hay was deeply rooted in 
the philosophy of imperialism as ex- 
pounded by Josiah Strong °, Alfred 
T. Mahan? and Brooks Adams. This 
idea of paternalism was the dominant 
philosophy of the period. The poet 
of the age was Kipling, the politician 
was Theodore Roosevelt, who could 
easily expound racism with the best 
of them.® 

For one reason or another, the 
United States had found it easy to 
accept the ante-bellum racial philos- 
ophy of Calhoun. While Slavery as 
know in Calhoun’s South was abol- 
ished, another slavery had come to 
take its place; a slavery that would 
bring deeper psychological and emo- 
tional scars to those who played a 
role in it. 

It is not hard to see or to under- 
stand the rebellion of DuBois against 
the Negro leadership as personified 
by Booker T. Washington when it is 
placed against this background. 

DuBois was not a Negro with an 
immediate slave background. The 
hand of the white man had not lifted 
him from a place of inferiority and 
made him forever grateful for small 
favors. He had competed in a white 
world and competed successfully. 
While Booker T. Washington was 
thought of as “nigra” DuBois was 
not a “nigra”; he was a “nigger” or 
a Negro, depending on your point 
of view.? In 1903 he spoke out a- 
gainst the philosophy of Booker T. 
Washington in his book, The Souls 
of Black Folk and in his Harper’s 
Ferry declaration: 

“We want full mankind suffrage, 
and we want it now henceforth 
and forever. 

Second. We want discirimina- 
tion in public accommodations to 
cease. Separation in railway and 
street cars, based simply on race 
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and color, is un-American, un- 
democratic, and silly .. . 

Third. We claim the right of 
free men to walk, talk and be with 
them that wish to be with us, No 
man has the right to chose an- 
other man’s friends, and to attempt 
to do so is an impudent interfer- 
ence with the most fundamental 
human privilege. 

Fourth. We want the laws en- 
forced against rich as well as 
poor; against capitalist as well as 
laborer; against white as well as 
black. We are not more lawless 
than the white race, we are more 
often arrested, convicted and mob- 
bed . . . We want the Constitution 
of the country enforced . . . We 
want the Fourteenth Amendment 
carried out to the letter and every 
State disfranchised in Congress 
which attempts to disfranchise its 
rightful voters. . . 
Fifth, We want our children 
educated . . . And when we call 
for education, we mean real edu- 
cation . . . We will fight for all 
time against any proposal to edu- 
cate black boys and girls simply 
as servants and underlings, or 
simply for the use of other peo- 
ple. They have a right to know, 
to think, to aspire.” !° 
A statement of this type today 
would be generally accepted by the 
white society as having a sound ba- 
sis. However, the progress made by 
the Negro to attain these goals has 
been agonizingly slow. DuBois was 
reflecting the changing attitudes of 
the period. The liberal and progess- 
ive social ideas that had been formed 
and set forth during the beginning 
of the second American Enlighten- 
ment were now finding their way to 
the surface of American thought. 
The time was riper for criticism of 
this kind coming from a Negro 
American. This period (1904-1914) 
was a time in which the Progessive 
elements of our philosophy were 
dominant in the most reactionary 
parts of our society, the Republican 
and Democratic parties. Progressiv- 
ism was frankly humanistic. “The 
progressive leaders took for granted 
the power and dignity of man. Their 
central thought was the welfare of 
human beings.” ”! 
DuBois’ optimism flowered during 
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this period. He became Director of 


Publicity and Research of the 
NAACP., a newly formed group, in 
1910, In 1910 “. . . the difficulties 
of the Negro were not basically ones 
of ignorance, but rather difficulties 
due to the determination of certain 
people to suppress and mistreat the 
darker races. I believed that this 
evil group formed a minority and 
a small minority of the nation and 
of all civilized peoples, and that once 
the majority of well meaning folk 
realized their evil machinations, we 
we would be able to secure jus- 
tice.” 2 

DuBois was to become disillu- 
sioned gradually during the next 
twenty years, until he had become a 
complete racist himself, The election 
of Wilson, whom he had supported, 
brought about the first major dis- 
illusionment. “With the accesion of 
Woodrow Wilson to the presidency 
in 1913, there opened for the Amer- 
ican Negro a period, lasting through 
and long after the World War and 
culminating in 1919, which was an 
extraordinary test for their courage, 
and a time of cruelty, discrimina- 
tion and wholesale murder.” 


DuBois attributes this primarily to 
the return to power of the Southern 
Democracy, the fear of the NAACP 
in the South, and the rising econom- 
ic rivalry between Negro and white 
workers. During Wilson’s administra- 
tion, Washington D.C., became a 
strong “Jim Crow” town, and the 
Federal government became segre- 
gated. The fact that Negroes were 
being drafted to fight a war “to 
make the world safe for democracy” 
in a segregated army only made him 
more bitter. 

The large scale lynchings that fol- 
lowed World War I (77 Negroes 
lynched in 1919) added to DuBois’ 
bitterness. As the years went on, Du- 
Bois went beyond the NAACP’s idea 
of equal entry into American life. 
He had been toying with the idea 
of Pan-Africanism since early in the 
twentieth century. In his youth at 
Harvard, he had mingled with the 
white society with a minimum of 
self-consciousness, but he began to 
develop a racist concept. In 1897 he 
had written an article about the pe- 
culiar contributions that the Negro 
race could make to society. He felt 


drawn to Africa by the social heri- 
tage of slavery and by discrimination 
and insult found in the white 
world."# 


He felt that the only hope for the 
Negro was a unification of Negroes 
all over the world. 


Along with this feeling of a Negro 
Nationalism, DuBois had an econom- 
ic plan for the Negro in America. 
He felt that in order for the Negro 
to attain his fullest rights as a hu- 
man being, he must have some con- 
trol over the economy in which he 
lived. As it would be impossible for 
him to ever wrest control of the 
American economy from the white 
majority, DuBois believed that the 
Negro should set up a separate econ- 
omy within the United States itself. 
He felt that as long as the present ec- 
onomic situation prevailed there 
would ‘be no democracy or liberal- 
ism.!© He thought that self-segrega- 
tion for economic development was 
the only way that the Negro could 
be protected from economic exploita- 
tion by the white man.” 


DuBois had lost faith in the white 
man and believed that the Negro’s 
only road to salvation was through 
economics, even if this meant that 
he would have to set up Negro co- 
operatives where the Negro would be 
both producer and consumer. It is 
interesting to note that both Wash- 
ington and DuBois came to believe 
that the Negro’s salvation lay 
through economics. Washington re- 
tained his faith in the white man and 
the dominant philosophy of his per- 
iod, but DuBois had no faith in the 
white man and completely rejected 
capitalism and embraced socialism.” 


All in all, I think that DuBois’ 
philosophy and attitude can be sum- 
med up by this quote: 

“The majority of men resent 
and always have resented the idea 
of equality with most of their fel- 
low men. This has had physical, 
economic and cultural reasons: the 
physical fear of attack; the econ- 
omic strife to avert starvation and 
secure protection and shelter; but 
more especially, I presume the 
cultural and spiritual desire to be 
one’s self without interference 
from others; to enjoy that anom- 
aly of the spirit which is inevi- 
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tably the goal of all conscious- 
ness,!? 


THE PROBLEM TODAY 


“T have just spent 48 days in jail, 
and I am willing to go back.” These 
words were spoken softly but firmly 
by a slim young Negro co-ed from 
a Southern Negro college as she 
stood before a meeting on racial 
equality in New York this spring. 
She is just one of the thousands of 
young Negroes in America who are 
tired of waiting patiently for the 
rights that have ‘been so long denied 
them. These are not the only words 
being spoken on this subject by Ne- 
gro Americans. “The white race is 
made up of inhuman devils whose 
very nature is to lie, cheat, steal, 
deceive, hate and murder black man- 
kind.” 2° This quote is a bitter, des- 
perate one charged with anger, and 
made by one of the leaders of an 
extreme racist Negro group. Will 
these words uttered in the best demo- 
gogical traditions burst out and 
sweep aside the words of a more 
passive nature? 

What are the choices open to the 
Negro American who is interested in 
attaining his equitable human rights? 
He can accept his position as a 
second class citizen, which in view 
of latest developments seems highly 
improbable. The White Citizens 
Councils and the Leonard Rockwells 
may be very vocal and frightening, 
but even in the deep South there are 
many indications that this plan of 
action is no longer acceptable. More 
and more Negroes are being edu- 
cated in school and out; more and 
more are learning of the democratic 
tradition and of the United States’ 
present attempt to be the keeper of 
the moral flame for the world. More 
and more Negroes are refusing to ac- 
cept the philosophy behind the state- 
ment, “This isn’t the United States; 
this is Sunflower County, Mississip- 
pi”, which was used by a Mississippi 
state legislator in defending the ac- 
tion taken in the Emmett Till case. 

In World War II millions of Ne- 
groes were asked to sacrifice their 
“lives, fortunes and sacred honor” in 
the name of democracy, and it is 
hard to get them to accept the bitter 
taste of Jim Crow, no matter how 
fancy you make the package. It 
seems obvious that complete segre- 
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gation, whether it be overt in Biloxi, 
Mississippi, or covert in New York 
City, is no longer a feasible solu- 
tion, not only from the viewpoint of 
the Negro’s refusal to accept this, but 
also because of our position of world 
leadership. Two-thirds of the world 
is a different color than we are; we 
cannot approach these people and 
offer them democracy with hands 
stained by our attitude toward the 
Negro. All of our patent explana- 
tions as to the causes and extenuat- 
ing circumstances surrounding the 
problem will be of little avail against 
the fact that the colored man in 
America does not enjoy the same 
rights and protection as the white 
man. 


After the Negro decides that he 
cannot accept his second class citi- 
zenship, what does he do? The 
NAACP was founded as an organi- 
zation aimed at bringing human 
rights to the Negro. It has succeeded 
aamirably in advancing the Negro 
in the years since its inception, Iron- 
ically, an organization that has been 
looked on as radical and extreme by 
some has now been turned away 
from as too conservative by others. 
They look upon it as a continuation 
today of the “Uncle Tom” gradual- 
ism of Booker T. Washington. The 
Urban League, another admirable 
organization, is also looked upon by 
many as epitomizing surrender. Both 
of these groups receive considerable 
financial support from white people, 
as did Booker T. Washington, and 
there is more than a hint of pater- 
nalism evident in them to many Ne- 
eroes. Both of these groups have 
urged a gradual move toward equal- 
itv, and the NAACP, especially, has 
hased its fight primarily on respect 
for the Rule of the Law. If the Ne- 
ero turns from the thesis set forth 
bv these erouns, what does he do? 

He may choose the anti-thesis. 
There are two main groups who are 
vocally anti-white in their attitudes, 
The United African Nationalist 
Movement and the Temple of Islam 
movement. The UNAM is opposed to 
inteeration and feels that the Amer- 
ican Negro should “think black. act 
black. buy black, and not trust the 
white man.” 2! This groun also allies 
itself with an unofficial Pan-Africar 
movement. The similarities between 


this group and DuBois’ philosophy 
are too obvious for comment. 

The Temple of Islam * group ap- 
pears to be more militant and dy- 
namic. They not only espouse the 
DuBois philosophy, but are also 
openly anti-white and anti-Chris- 
tian.% This group preaches salvation 
for the Negro through their move- 
ment. They are angry and militant 
in their racism and look upon all 
whites as enemies and intruders.™ 

To carry the classic proposition of 
thesis, anti-thesis to its conclusion, 
the Negro would have a third choice, 
synthesis. This would be the leader- 
ship of CORE (Congress on Racial 
Equality), Rev. Martin Luther King, 
and allied groups. These groups are 
just as dynamic and determined as 
the extremists, but their goals and 
approach are different. Their ap- 
proach is tempered by a Ghandi-like 
attitude of passive resistance and 
non-violence. The most conspicuous 
example of this attitude is manifested 
in the “sit-down strikes” currently 
sweeping the South. Through this 
approach and the attractiveness of 
the people using it, they have en- 
gendered a great deal of sympathy 
among whites. 


The question is, how long will it 
take to turn this sympathy into hard, 
cold measures that will bring about 
qual rights and protection? And 
how long will the Negro wait for this 
metamorphasis to take place? If he 
tires of waiting, will he turn to these 
extreme racist groups to lead him 
out of the wilderness? This last, I 
think, would be a tragic answer to 
the problem. 

What would be the reaction of the 
majority group in the United States 
if the Neero’s fight for human rights 
were to be led by the militant, vio- 
lent, anti-white groups. I shudder to 
think of the reaction of the dominant 
vhite group to this pressure. The re- 
sultant conflict would not only have 
the obvious horrible effect upon the 
minority group, but the scars that 
would be borne by the majority 
group are almost too appalling to 
contemplate. 

The Nesro in the childhood of 
his freedom was willing to follow 
a Washington. in his adolescence. a 
rebellious DuBois. but now in the 
full manhood of his freedom, he 
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wants his full portion of human dig- 
nity. We must help him to get it 
peacefully and quickly, or we, too, 
face the possibility of never achiev- 
ing our full portion of human dig- 
nity. 
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their way to the top in the relations of 


states . . . such qualities, capabilities not 

only confer rights, but entail duties. . .” 
Mahan, Alfred T. Armaments and A ’ 
1912, p. 85-86. 


8. “It is only the warlike power of a civilized 
people that can aive peace to the world.” 
Roosevelt. Thecdore R., Works, Memorial Edi- 

tion. 1925 XV, pb. 291. 

9. For use of word, see Dollard. John, Caste 
and Class in a ern Town, p. 46. 
10. Goldman, Pric F_ Rendezvous With Destiny, 
. 139.140. 
11. Gabriel, Ralnh Henry, The Course of Amer- 
ican Demacratic Thauoht, n. 360. 
Pe i DuBois, W. E. B., Dusk of Dawn, p. 221- 


on DuBois, W.E.B. Dusk of Dawn, p. 235- 


p 


14. "It fs as though ene, lookina out from a 
dark cave in » side of an impending mountain, 
sees the world passing and speaks to It; speaks 
courteously and persuasively, showing them 
how entombed souls are hindered in 
their natural movement, expression. and de- 
velopment: and how loosening from prison 
would be a matter not simply of courtesy, 
sympathy, and help to them, but ald to all the 
world. One talks on evenly and logically in 
this way, but notices the passing throng does 
not even turn its head. or If it does, glances 
curiously and walks on. It gradually penetrates 
the minds of the prisoners that the people 
nassina do not hear: that some thick sheet of 
invisible but horribly tangible plate glass is 
een and the world. qaet ex- 
cited: thev talk louder: they qesticulate. Some 
the vassina world stoo in curlositv: these 
aesticulations seem so pointless: they laugh 
and pass on. Thev still either do not hear at 
all, or hear but dimly. and even what they 
hear. they do not understand. Then the people 
within mav become hysterical. They mav 
scream and hurl themselves aaainst the harriers 
hardiv realizina in their bewilderment that 
are screaming in a vacuum unheard and 

thet their antics may actually seem funny to 
thase outside lookina tn. They may even. here 
and there, bresk throuah tn blood and dis- 
ficourament. and find themselves faced hy a 
horrified imnlacshle. and avite averwhelmina 
moh of neanle frightened for thelr own very 


ertetence 

DuBols. W.E.B. Dusk of Dawn, vo. 1 
15. “You must work together one In rent 
vou must evolve and support vour own so- 


cial institutions; you must transform your at 
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tack from the foray of self-assertive individu- 
als to the massed might of an organized body. 
You must put behind your demands, not sim- 
ply American Negroes, but West Indians and 
Africans, and all the colored races of the 
world. These things | begin to say with no 
lessening, or thought of lessening of my em- 
phasis upon the essential rightness of what 
we had been asking for a generation in the 
political and civic and social equality.” 
DuBois, W.E.B., Dusk of Dawn, p. 304-305. 
16. “Modern business enterprise organized for 
private profit was throttling democratic gov- 
ernment, choking art and literature and lead- 
ing work and industry into a dangerous para- 
dox by increasing the production of things 
for sale and yet decreasing even more rapidly 
the number of persons able to buy and the 
amount of money they could spend; thus 
throwing industry into periodic convulsions.” 
DuBois, W.E.B., Dusk Dawn, p. 289. 
17. “Whether self-segregation for his protec- 
tion, for inner development and growth in in- 
telligence and social efficiency, will increase 
his acceptability to nig Americans or not 
that growth must go 
“We believe that the a force and intel- 
ligence of twelve million people is more 
than sufficient to supply their own wants, and 
make their advancement secure. Therefore. we 
believe that, if carefully and_ intelligently 
planned, a cooperative Negro industria! sys- 
tem in America can be established in the 
midst of and in conjunction with the sur- 
rounding national industrial organization and 
in intelligent accord with that reconstruction 
of the economic basis of the nation which 
must sooner or later be accomplished.” 
DuBois, W.E.B., Dusk of Dawn, p. 306 and p. 


21. 

18. “‘We believe in the ultimate triumph of 

some form of Socialism the world over; that 

is, common ownership and contro! of the 
means of production and equality of income.” 
DuBois, W.E.B., Dusk of Dawn, p. P 

19. DuBois. Wee Dusk of Dawn, p. 134. 

20. New York Times, January 25, 1960. p. 25. 

21.New York Times, January 25, 1960, p. 25. 

22. Authors Note: There does not seem to be 
any connection between orthodox Islam and this 
movement 

23. Christianity is a “religion organized and 

backed by the devils for the purpose of mak- 

ing slaves of black mankind.” 
New York Times, January 25, 1960, o. 25. 

24. Author’s Note: Recently | was forcibly ex- 
cluded from attending one of their meetinas 
— in Baltimore on the grounds that ! was 
white. 








KING 

(Continned from Page 151) 
wife back.” She naused thoughtfully 
for a moment. “The pressure of all 
this.” she went. on. “dulls vou. Or 
nerhaps vou vsrow better prepared 
for anvthine, When some men came 


one night and burned a cross on the 
lawn, Martin was awav and the 
children were asleen. But when | 


went outside and looked, I wasn’t 
afraid. Tt just seemed like a piece 
of wood burning to me.” 

When he is not traveling or doing 
work directly connected with his 
church, Kine spends most of his time 
developine plans for the future. Like 
a football coach working out new 
pass patterns, King is secretive about 
these plans. The “opponents.” as 


King refers to the segregationists. 
are better caught surprised. One big 
current question is whether or not 
the effectivenss of the lunch-counter 
sit-ins has been exhausted and whe- 
ther mass protest should now move 
on to newer fields, Economic boycott, 


for example, in which Negro buyers 
stay away from picketed stores, has 
already badly hurt white merchants 
in several communities. The danger 
there, of course, lies in economic re- 
prisals by whites, particularly in the 
field of employment. “A man with 
three cents of the dollar can’t keep 
boycotting a man with the other 97,” 
one Negro businessman in Atlanta 
remarked recently. 

One afternoon in the quiet of his 
office, not long before his arrest in 
Atlanta, King talked about the fu- 
ture. “We are dealing,” he said, 
“with a formidable opposition which 
is organized and using every method 
in the books to block our advance.” 

His hands pyramided before his 
face. “There is bound to be tension,” 
he continued. “I think we’re creating 
the legal, moral and non-violent ten- 
sion. Socrates called himself the gad- 
fly. Maybe that’s what we are, the 
creative gadflies of society, bringing 
on the necessary tension.” 

King sat very still for a moment. 
a decent man thinking of future hat- 
reds, a meditative man_ rejecting 
tranquillity for action, a reflective 
man riding a catapult. 

“It isn’t going to be easy,” Martin 
King concluded, “But it is the criti- 
cal struggle of our time. I’m not 
concerned with the New Jerusalem. 
I’m conce:ned with the New Atlanta 
the New Birmingham, the New Mont- 
gomery, the New South.’ 


BURDEN 
(Continued from Page 146) 


arms. They have not let their people 
down. I think, what quiet pride their 
grandchildren can have in them 
knowing they came of such stock. 

And then I think of the faces of 
the mob that tried to keep them out, 
faces drooling hatred, cursing and 
accursed faces, brave only in num- 
bers, spitting their venom at chil- 
dren. And some of those faces, 
masked, sneaking in the night to 
plant a bomb — the final weapon 
of a coward. 

What pride can their descendants 
take in their ancestry? But of course 
they will forget, or lie, or both. 

Perhaps some of the anger against 
Negroes stems from a_ profound 
sense of their superiority, and per- 
haps their superiority is rooted in 
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having a cause and an unanswerable 
method composed of courage, re- 
straint, and a sense of direction. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 

A discussion of racial and religi- 
ous discrimination in Boston was 
conducted at Boston University’s 
School of Public Relations and Com- 
munications and televised over the 
University’s Station WBUR-TV, 
Channel 6, on Wednesday, March 8, 
at 3:45 p.m. 

The panel program entitled “Dis- 
criminating Boston”, was moderated 
by Dr. Bernard Rubin of Brookline, 
Mass., associate professor of public 
relations and governmental affairs at 
the University. 

Panel members included: Atty. 
Walter Carrington, commissioner of 
the Massachusetts Commission 
against Discrimination and a mem- 
ber of the state board of the Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action; Ed- 
ward L. Cooper, executive secretary 
of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People; 
Robert Segal, director of National 
Community Relations, Jewish repre- 
sentative to the Community Council 
and Newton Fair Housing Federa- 
tion member, and Rev. Freserick W. 
O’Brien, S.T.D., director of the Arch- 
diocesan Puerto Rican Center in Bos- 
ton. 
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THE NEGRO COWBOY ON THE TEXAS PLAINS 


By W. S. Savage, Texas Christian College, Jarvis, Texas 


The cattle industry is one of the 
principle industries which grew up 
on the plains of Texas. In the early 
had 


brought from Mexico. They grew 


days the long horns been 


wild because there was little or no 
market for them, A good example 
of the price of cattle and how little 
people cared about them is illustrat- 
ed by an incident which occured in 


the state of Texas. 


On December 7, 1837, Attorney 
Samuel Maverick left the state of 
North Carolina for Texas. He settled 
near San Antonio and began the 
practice of his profession. By 1845 
he was getting along well with his 
profession and had built up a good 
clientele. One owed Samuel 
Maverick twelve hundred dollars 
which he did not have the money 
to pay. He offered Attorney Maver- 
ick four hundred head of cattle 
which Attorney Maverick did not 
want, but realized that it was cattle 
or nothing. The lawyer finally took 
the cattle and put a Negro family 
in charge of them, This family was 
practically free on the ranch while 
Maverick returned to San Antonio.’ 
It was claimed by some that the 
cattle were poorly managed because 
the Negro family did not have much 
interest in the enterprise and second- 
ly, he did not have a boss. It was 
thought for many years that Negroes 
could not operate without a super- 
visor. The poor management of cat- 
tle ought not to be blamed on the 
Negro for we get a different view 
when we read the memoirs of Mrs. 
Maverick. George M. Maverick, writ- 
ing to George H. Trotman, said that 
he had word that his Negro boy had 
been driven off the cattle range by 
cattle rustlers and his life threatened 
and furthermore, the boy had no 
power or authority to care for his 
stock because the rustlers were white 
men.? This is probably the reason 
the cattle belonging to Samuel Mav- 
erick were not branded. The p.ac- 
tice of collection and branding of 
unbranded cattle is called Maverick- 
ing. These cattle had to be weaned 


client 


from their mother before they could 
be branded. The process of Maver- 
icking got its name from this inci- 
dent in the state of Texas. 


There were many Negroes who 
were cowboys in the state of Texas. 
However, many must forever remain 
unknown because no record was 
made of them and in many cases, if 
records were made, they have been 
destroyed. In spite of these incidents 
this is still a field of exploration. 
Only a few of those who were cow- 
boys in Texas can be given, 


The cattle industry began its great 
expansion on the plains of Texas af- 
ter the close of the Civil War. The 
soldiers who fought on the side of 
the South returned to that section 
and found their farms in a deplor- 
able condition: thus they had to find 
some means of gaining a livelihood. 
They had learned the difference in 
the price of beef in the North and in 
Texas, but the problem which faced 
them was how to get their cattle to 
the market and thus began the long 
drive. The first cattle were driven 
from Texas to the North in 1866, but 
that effort was not successful to the 
owners. There was hostility from the 
Missouri farmers as the first cattle 
were driven to Sedalia, Missouri. 
Then another factor was the long 


and difficult drive. 


In 1867, two new factors influ- 
enced the cattle industry. One was 
the decision of the Kansas Pacific 
Railroad Companv to push its tracks 
out on the Great Plains: as a result 
it reached Topeka and Abilene. The 
other factor was a young cattleman 
from central Tllinois, Josenh G. Mc- 
Cov, who saw the opportunity of 
making Abilene a shippine point. He 
built shipping pens here and sent out 
messengers urging those who were 
on the plains to bring their cattle to 
Abilene, for it was beyond the agri- 
enltural settlement and did not offer 
difficulty with the farmers. Other 
towns also developed, such as Dodge 
City. Wichita. Newton. and Tunction 
City: and Abilene declined ‘because 


of competition with these other cities 
on the plains. 


In order to drive the cattle north, 
an outfit had to be organized consist- 
ing of a foreman in charge of the 
cattle, which was sometimes the own- 
er or someone in whom he had ab- 
solute confidence. The other mem- 
bers consisted of from three to a 
dozen cowboys, a cook, and a remu- 
da man in charge of the extra 
horses which had to be carried along. 
The workers came from many coun- 
tries. The Negro was at one time or 
another employed in all jobs con- 
nected with the cattle industry. 
Some of them acted as cooks in sev- 
eral of the outfits and presided over 
the “chuck” wagon, one of the most 
important pieces of equipment. The 
most significant influence in the cat- 
tle outfit was the cowboy. 


One of the most famous of the 
Negro cowboys was “Eighty” John 
Wallace. so called because he came 
to the western part of Texas in the 
dust of a herd of Clay Mann’s cat- 
tle which haa branded on their sides 
from backbone to belly the number 
“80”. Wallace was born in Victoria 
County, Texas, of slave parents, in 
1860. He knew only cow work, since 
he had been brought up in one of 
the principal cow towns in Texas. 
At fifteen, he was working for wages. 
and at seventeen he made the first 
long trip with a cattle outfit from 
Victoria through the Indian country. 
He soon began working for Sam 
Gholson, veteran Indian fighter and 
cowman. However, Wallace did not 
work for him long, for he joined the 
UWN outfit, owned by John Numm. 
called by Mrs. Mary Wallace Fowler 
(the daughter of “Eighty” John Wal- 
lace) “a Christian gentleman.” 
Numm did not allow his cowboys to 
use profanity and was most fatherly 
toward all of his workers, includine 
the voung Negro.* Wallace worked 
for this outfit only sixteen months. 
vet it was an important outfit and 
had more than 8000 cattle on the 
ranee, He then joined the Clay Mann 
outfit, remaining there for fourteen 
years. While with this employer, he 
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saw every phase of the cattle indus- 
try and almost every section of the 
cattleman’s frontier, for he took part 
in the long drives from Texas to the 
cow town in Kansas. 

Wallace did not confine his work 
to one cattle baron, but worked for 
several who became famous in the 
industry. Among these were Wing- 
field Scott, Gus O’Keefe, the Slaugh- 
ters, Bush and Tillar, Sug Robertson, 
the Elwoods. of Spade Ranch, and 
other cattle barons in other parts of 
Texas.5 He remained in the cattle 
business for a long time. He realized 
in the early eighties that the cattle 
industry was changing and the days 
of the open range and free grass 
were over, and if one wanted to 
stay in the business he must buy land 
and fence it in. By the depression 
of 1929 he owned twelve hundred 
acres of land on which there was no 
mortgage. In fact, he owed no taxes, 
which showed he was a good busi- 
nessman, for most of the cattlemen 
of that part of Texas were in diffi- 
cult financial circumstances. 

This outstanding cattleman was a 
member of the Texas and Southwest- 
ern Cattle Raisers’ Association for 
more than thirty years. He was also 
a member of the Pioneer organiza- 
tion of the section where he lived 
and was a financial adviser to most 
of the people in his county, both Ne- 
eroes and whites.® 

Clay Mann believed Wallace un- 
canny in his ability to calculate the 
number of cattle in a herd. Once 
when some cattlemen were estimating 
how many cattle were in a herd, 
Mann was asked if he would bet on 
the number in a certain herd. He re- 
plied that he would, if they would 
allow him to consult Wallace as to 
his opinion, which the men were will- 
ing to do. Wallace looked at the 
eattle and said there were slightly 
fewer than 5000 in the herd; there 
were 4,975; Mann won the bet.’ Be- 
cause of his ability, Wallace was re- 
spected. 

Another well-known cowboy was 
Emanuel Organ, who H. Baily Car- 
rol, Secretarv of the Texas State His- 
torical Association, said was prob- 
ablv recognized as the greatest Negro 
cowboy in Texas in the seventies." 
Emanue! Organ was born in Tennes- 
see in 1848 and was moved to Texas 


in the “cow country” in 1863 by his 
owner, who settled in Bushy Creek. 
Here Organ grew up, married, and 
became the father of seven boys and 
three girls. He was first interested in 
farming, but later began riding wild 
horses and punching cattle, two oc- 
cupations which logically went to- 
gether. When he engaged in the cat- 
tle industry, the job was a tough 
one; indeed, it was very tough, rid- 
ing as he did the old Sante Fe and 
Chisholm trails with herds of Texas 
cattle. He was away from home 
sometimes for months. He was at 
times without water save what he 
could obtain from cow tracks; many 
times he slept on frozen ground with 
only his saddle blanket for a pil- 
low. Organ was good at roping 
bronchos which were caught, tamed, 
and trained into good cowhorses. The 
cow business was Organ’s life-long 
occupation, In the latter part of his 
life he was employed in bringing 
cattle to market for slaughtering. He 
rode his horse until about six months 
before his death in 1938. He never 
learned to read but knew almost 
every stream between the Colorado 
and the Snake Rivers.? 


One of the greatest cowboys, Mat- 
hew “Bones” Hooks, was still living 
in 1944 in Amarillo, Texas.” L. F. 
Sheffy said Hooks was a great Ne- 
gro cowboy on the plains of Texas 
at the most fruitful time of the open 
range.'! Hooks said that he came to 
the western country with the van- 
guard of American civilization. At 
the time the interview was given, 
Judge Kenisaw Mountain Landis, the 
famous judge and commissioner of 
baseball, was still alive and was 
the only man then living who was 
in the region when Hooks came to it. 
In 1944, according to Hooks, 1..zre 
was no one living in Amarillo who 
rode up the Chisholm from Pecos 
county to Dodge City.” 

Hooks had for years followed the 
custom of sending a White Guerdon 
of Honor to the family of each cow- 
boy and to notable persons of the 
Nation and abroad. The fifth of May, 
1944, marked the fifteenth anniver- 
sary of this custom and three hun- 
dred guerdons of white flowers which 
he had sent. Thus he honored the 
men and women who had helped to 
build the great empire on the plains. 
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The practice began when his friend, 
Tom Clayton, was killed by a falling 
horse, At that time Hooks was break- 
ing horses near Davis Mountain. 
Clayton did not die immediately, but 
was injured fatally. Some of the 
men carried him to town; however, 
by the time they reached town, Clay- 
ton was dead. In the meantime, 
Hooks had sent in some white flow- 
ers to remind his friend of the range. 
Clayton’s mother placed the white 
flowers on the grave, and thus be- 
gan Hooks’ white flower custom. He 
sent the White Guerdon of Honor to 
many persons, including the late 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Prime Min- 
ister Winston Churchhill, and former 
boxing champion Joe Louis. Hooks 
had letters from many of the recip- 
ients.'> He gave women a great deal 
of credit for their part in the de- 
velopment of the plains territory and 
the entire West because they, and 
not the men, demanded settled life. 

Stories are still told of Hooks’ 
exploits as a cowboy. When he found 
that the range was gone, he became 
a pullman porter. He had come to 
the Plains region at the same time 
that the first railroad came to the 
territory, from Fort Worth and Den- 
ver. He broke horses for the R. O. 
Shoe Bar, the J. A. Ranch, and oth- 
ers and his fame as an excellent 
cowboy spread. 


After he had gone to work on the 
Santa Fe, he had occasion to use 
his ability to handle horses. A cow- 
man at Tampa, Texas, had a horse 
which could not be ridden in spite 
of many men who had tried to do so. 
It was suggested that Hooks be se- 
cured to do the job. Since he was 
then working on the railroad, this 
posed a problem. However, it was 
decided to have the horse saddled 
and at the depot when the train 
pulled into Tampa about daylight. 
Hooks dropped off the pullman and 
mounted the horse (some call it the 
hurricane deck or a thousand pounds 
of dynamite) in the open field, and 
unaided. He rode the horse until it 
gave up, then climbed back on his 
train and made his run. This is the 
most talked-of incident in Hooks’ 
life. 


(Continued on Page 163) 
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HISTORICAL GROUP AIDS THE NEGRO 


Sprinkled through the pages of 
United States history are such im- 
probable names as Crispus Attucks, 
Sojourner Truth, Denmark Vesey, 
and others equally strange to the 
average white American. 


Yet the Negroes who bore these 
names had their impact upon the 
nation’s development, and they are 
remembered by their own people. 
And so that they might become bet- 
ter known to Americans generally, 
there exists an organization known 
as the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, which an- 
nually notes “Negro History Week.” 
The dates of that commemorative 
week vary, but always they include 
Februrary 12, the birth date of the 
Negroes’ patron saint, Abraham Lin- 
coln, and February 14, birth date of 
Frederick Douglass, perhaps the out- 
standing national hero of his race. 








Dear Mr. Brooks: 


Last summer, in response to my 
request, you were good enough to 
send me materials on Negro History. 
I have drawn upon these materials 
from time to time, and especially for 
a column I did on the occasion of 
Negro History Week of 1961. I en- 
close a clipping from The Columbia 
Record, but the column appeared in 
some 20 to 25 papers from Fort 
Worth to Stamford, Conn., all of 
which use my Hall Syndicate column. 


As you can readily determine, my 
difficulty was in holding the column 
to reasonable length, for an abund- 
ance of material was on hand. I 
hope to make further reference to it 
in subsequent columns. 


Meanwhile, will you advise wheth- 
er I might obtain from your head- 
quarters a copy of these two books: 
The Negro in South Carolina During 
the Reconstruction (Taylor) and Ne- 
gro In Our History (Woodson and 
Wesley) ? If available, please let me 
know, or ship them to me, with bill. 


Sincerely, 


W. D. Workman 


By W. D. Workman 
Born a Slave 


It was Douglass, more than any 
other single Negro, who helped mold 
Northern sentiment — both white 
and black — into the abolitionist 
frame of mind which demanded an 
end to slavery. Born a slave himself, 
as the illigitimate son of a white man 
and a Negro woman, he escaped from 
Maryland in 1838, and soon became 
the recognized spokesman for his 
people. He lectured, wrote, and cam- 
paigned throughout New England, 
the North, and also Great Britain, 
in the years prior to the Civil War. 
Afterwards, he held several federal 
posts, the last being minister to Haiti. 


Two of Douglass’ contemporaries 
in the anti-slavery fight were Negro 
women: Sojourner Truth (whose 
names were given her by the Lord, 
she said) and Harriet Tubman, a 
pistol toting crusader who personally 
led some 300 slaves to freedom over 
an “underground railroad” which 
she engineered and operated. This 
“Moses of Her People” once had a 
price of $40,000 on her head. 


One of the most colorful of the 
Negro heroes of the Civil War was 
Robert Smalls. This strong-willed 
South Carolina mulatto led his fel- 
low Negro crewmen of the Confeder- 
ate vessel “Planter” in a bold strate- 
gem which won him national ac- 
claim. Taking advantage of the ab- 
sence of the armed vessel’s three 
white officers, he steamed it past the 
Confederate batteries defending 
Charleston harbor in May of 1862, 
and delivered it intact to the federal 
fleet lying offshore. He commanded 
the “Planter” during the remainder 
of the war, and afterwards served 
in both state and national legisla- 
tures, 


More Peaceful 


More peaceful memories attend 
Negroes like Phllis Wheatley, the 
18th-century poetess whose name of- 
ten attaches nowadays to Negro 
branches of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. Another 18th- 
century Negro whose name lives on 


organizationally was Prince Hall, 
founder and master of the first Negro 
Masonic Lodge in America. 


Among white persons, probably 
the two best-known Negroes of post- 
Civil War days are Booker T. Wash- 
ington and Dr. George Washington 
Carver. The first was the founder of 
the famous Tuskegee Institute of Al- 
abama. The second, likewise known 
chiefly for his many years of work 
at Tuskegee, was a world-famous 
botanist and scientist, known, partic- 
ularly for his development of varied 
uses for the peanut and its by-prod- 
ucts. 


Washington’s emphasis on manual 
training, coupled with his refusal to 
become involved in integration move- 
ments, brought him into disfavor 
with some of his later contemporar- 
ies and succeeding generations. Much 
of his philosophy has been repudi- 
ated by later Negro leaders, espe- 
cially those who are intimately iden- 
tified with the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, such as W. E. B. DuBois and the 
late Walter White. 

Long View 

Today, the NAACP continues its 
strictures against segregation, some- 
times seeming to wish that all refer- 
ences to Negro slavery and subordi- 
nation could be wiped from the 
pages of history. 

But the long view of history will 
be better served by the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and 
History. This organization seeks, not 
to obliterate history, but to “bring 
about harmony between the races by 
interpreting the one to the other.” 

Epitor’s Note: Through scholar- 
ly research related to historical truth, 
the Association for the Study of Ne- 
gro Life and History seeks to co- 
operate with, not compete against, 
other organizations working for the 
greater respect of human dignity. 
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Negro History 
Week 


SCHOOL DISTRICT OF 
PHILADELPHIA, DEPARTMENT 
OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
January 3, 1961 
To the Principal: 
Please note the following concern- 

ing 

NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 

FEBRUARY 12-19, 1961 


A major objective of this observ- 
ance is to help all children appre- 
ciate the important part which the 
American Negro has played in the 
cultural heritage of our Nation. 

The 1961 theme is: “Freedom 
and Democracy for the Negro After 
One Hundred Years 1861-1961.” 

The Pedagogical Library has 
many books which provide excellent 
resource material on the *ontribu- 
tions of the American Negro. In 
addition, teachers may obtain the fol- 
lowing free teaching aids in the Ped- 
agogical Library: 

1. Suggested social studies units, 

“The American Negro Contrib- 

utes to the American Way of 

Life” and “The American Ne- 

ero.” 

2.A bibliography of books for 

teachers and pupils. 

These materials will be helpful 
to teachers planning activities for 
NEGRO HISTORY WEEK and for 
BROTHERHOOD WEEK. 

Negro history kits, units aud illus- 
trative materials may be secured at 
the office of : 

The Association for the Study of 

Negro Life and History 

1926-30 South College Avenue 

Philadelphia 21, Penna. 

Telephone: PO 5-6323 

The celebration of NEGRO HIS- 
TORY WEEK and the dissemination 
of authentic information about Amer- 
ican Negroes and their contributions 
to the American way of life during 
these hundred years will be of ines- 
timable value in the promotion of 
better human relations among teach- 
ers, pupils, and parents in our 
schools, 

Sincerely yours, 
Allen H. Wetter 
Superintendent of Schools 


In the Name and by Authority of the 
COMMONWEALTH OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Governor’s Office 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
PROCLAMATION 
NEGRO HISTORY WEEK IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 
FEBRUARY 12 THROUGH 19, 
1961 


Whereas, In a Democratic society, 
pride in one’s race and heritage are 
essentials for the self-development of 
genuine appreciation and respect for 
those who differ in race, religion or 
nationality; and 


Whereas, The development of gen- 
uine appreciation and respect for the 
Negro by other ethnic groups in our 
State depends on their knowledge of 
the Negro’s rich heritage, and of his 
present and past contributions in ev- 
ery phase of American life; and 

Whereas, Every opportunity 
should be found to disseminate au- 
thentic information about the Negro 
among the citizenry of this Com- 
monwealth, thereby furthering the 
cause of better human _ relations 
among all peoples; 

Now, therefore, I, David L. Law- 
rence, Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, do hereby 
proclaim the week of February 12 
through 19, 1961, as Negro History 
Week in Pennsylvania, in recogni- 
tion of Negro contributions to our 
Commonwealth’s heritage, and I urge 
all civic, religious, educational and 
recreational organizations to initiate 
programs which will inform our ci- 
tizens of the Negro’s contribution to 
our culture. I further ask all citi- 
zens to take part in the programs and 
activities during this week in the var- 
ious communities, 


Given under my hand the Great 
Seal of the State, at the City 
of Harrisburg, this thirty-first 
day of January, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand 
nine hundred and sixty-one, 
and of the Commonwealth the 
one hundred and eighty-fifth. 

David L. Lawrence 
Governor 


By the Governor: 
John S. Rice 


Secretary of the Commonwealth 
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CITY OF PHILADELPHIA 
PROCLAMATION 


Whereas, Man’s pride in his very 
being stems from his knowledge of 
the heritage from which he springs, 
from those contributions made by 
those of his racial, religious or na- 
tionality group for the benefit of all 
men for a better life, for extended 
liberty, for rewarding pursuit of 
happiness; and 

The heritage of the Negro is a 
rich one, and his confidence and 
self respect developed as a result of 
this heritage has enabled him in turn 
to promote greater understanding 
among his fellow Americans, to en- 
courage the youth of his race to 
seize upon opportunities for ad- 
vancement in education, in employ- 
ment, and in other areas of good 
human relations; and 

The observance of Negro History 
Week affords the occasion to reaflirm 
one’s belief that a free America must 


be an enlightened, informed and 
appreciative America; 
Now, Therefore, I, Richardson 


Dilworth, Mayor of the City of Phil- 
adelphia, do hereby proclaim the 
week of February 12 to 19, 1961, as 


NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 


in Philadelphia, and invite the mem- 
bers of civic, religious, recreational 
and educational organizations to ini- 
tiate and carry forward programs de- 
signed to inform everyone of the 
American Negro’s contributions to 
the building of America and to help 
develop pride in Negro youths for 
their rich heritage, making them bet- 
ter citizens and better qualified to 
take an active interest in the further 
development of our country. 
Richardson Dilworth 
Mayor 
Fredric R. Mann 
City Representative 
Given under my hand and the Seal 
of the City of Philadelphia this 
sixth day of February, one thousand 
nine hundred and sixty-one 


SEAL 








NEGRO HISTORY KITS 


PRICE PER KIT — $3.50 
Plus 19 Cents Postage 
ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS 
1538 Ninth Street. N. W. 
Washington 1. D. C. 
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NEGRO HISTORY WEEK RADIO BROADCAST 


Mrs. Redd: 


Each year the NAACP attempts to 
explore a different facet of the Negro 
problem, so that more and more peo- 
ple will be at least conversant with 
some of the issues. 


Negro History Week started in 
1926 in order to dramatize some of 
the achievements of the American 
Negro, This observance is celebrat- 
ed annually in mid-February in the 
week which includes the birthdays 
of Abraham Lincoln and the great 
Negro leader, Frederick Douglass. 
We are fortunate to have with us this 
afternoon, Mrs. Dorothy Sterling of 
Rye, New York. Mrs. Sterling is the 
author of 21 books, two of which are 
concerned with integration in the 
South, and two with Negro history. 
Mrs. Sterling has traveled widely in 
search of factual information for her 
subjects, and her writings are read 
by youth and adults alike. Her books 
“Freedom Train, the Story of Har- 
riet Tubman.” “Captain of the 
Planter, the Story of Robert Smalls,” 
“Tender Warriors” and “Mary Jane” 
have been widely read, and can be 
found in most school and _ public 
libraries, Last, but certainly not least 
(to use a hackneyed phrase), Mrs. 
Dorothy Sterling is an active mem- 
ber of the Port Chester-Rye Branch 
of the NAACP and serves as its 
Education Committee Chairman, and 
we feel justifiably proud of her. 


People often ask why we have 
Negro History Week. Why don’t we 
just present American history? Why 
do you think we should single out 
any one group for special study? 
Mrs. Sterling: 


Negro history must be studied, 
not only because it is the history of 
15 million Americans, but because 
American life as a whole can't be 
understood without knowing it. The 
first Negro slaves were landed in Vir- 
ginia a year before the Pilgrims 
reached Plymouth Rock. It’s hardly 
an exaggeration to say that from 
1619 right up to 1961 the role of the 
Negro in American society has been 


By Dorothy Sterling 


a dominant domestic issue and the 
issue on which American democracy 
stands or falls in the eyes of the rest 
of the world today. A Jim Crow so- 
ciety breeds and needs a Jim Crow 
history. Until very recently, the true 
history of the Negro in America has 
been neglected, slurred over, or com- 
pletely misrepresented. From school 
days on, most of us have been fed 
a collection of myths, First, there’s 
the happy slave, picking cotton in 
the warm southern sun and singing 
spirituals under the magnolias. 


Mrs. Redd: 
I know just what you mean—Un- 
cle Tom. 


Mrs. Sterling: 

Exactly, That’s followed by the 
cowardly, submissive Negro of Civil 
War times, loyal to old master and 
reluctant to fight for his own free- 
dom .After that comes the myth of 
the freespending ignorant freedman 
of the Reconstruction period, that 
man with the carpetbag and the gold 
spittoon, And all of these myths 
wouldn’t be worth bothering about 
if they didn’t add up to the great big 
myth of Negro inferiority. 


Mrs. Redd: 


And of coure it’s this myth that 
keeps 6-year-olds out of decent 
schools in the South and that even 
in the North causes discrimination 
in employment and housing. 

Mrs, Sterling: 

That’s why a knowledge of the 
history of the Negro is important— 
because it will help to destroy this 
myth. Right now, for instance, we 
are being treated to a vast outpour- 
ing of material on the Civil War. 
When I was in elementary school a 
long time ago, there was a boy in 
my class who insisted that the South 
should have won the war. The rest of 
us used to beat him up regularly. We 
were kids and we didn’t know any 
better. We were on the side of the 
North because we thought the North 
was right. Nowadays, it is no longer 
fashionable to take sides. The Civil 
War we hear about is a fight of brave 


brother against brave brother, with 
both separately but equally righte- 
ous in their cause. The issues of the 


war? They were economic — the in- 
dustrial North versus the plantation 
South — or constututional — strong 


centralized government against states 
rights. These issues existed, certainly, 
but the basic underlying issue of the 
war was slavery, The leaders of the 
Confederacy were fighting to per- 
petuate a slaveholding, slave breed- 
ing, slave driving society, based on 
the shameful belief that one man 
could own another. 


The Civil War was much more 
than a family spat. There were times 
when the flower of Southern chival- 
ry exhibited a ferocity which makes 
one think of Nazi Germany. Do you 
know the story of Fort Pillow, in 
Tennessee ? 


Mrs. Redd: 


I’m afraid I don’t and many of 
our listeners may not know the story 
either. 


Mrs. Sterling: 

When Confederate General Nathan 
3edford Forrest captured Fort Pil- 
low in 1864, he massacred its Negro 
defenders, instead of taking them 
prisoner. Some were shot, some club- 
bed to death, Others were nailed a- 
gainst buildings, tortured and then 
burned alive. It was this same Gen- 
eral Forrest, by the way, who helped 
to found the Ku Klux Klan after 
the war. But that is another story. 


Mrs. Redd: 


I’ve really been disturbed by the 
plans of the Civil War Centennial 
Commission. According to their pub- 
lished plans, more than half of the 
observances center around Confeder- 
ate actions and Confederate victories. 
Last month when the bombardment 
of the naval vessel, Star of the West, 
was reenacted in Charleston, they 
even had high school boys marching 
in Confederate uniforms and carry- 
ing Confederate flags. Then exactly 
one day later Confederate flags waved 
again, this time on the University of 
Georgia campus, because a Negro 
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girl had entered the school. Don't 
you think this will have an adverse 
effect on these youngsters? 

Mrs. Sterling: 

Indeed I do. And I’m afraid that’s 
just the beginning of the Confederate 
flag-waving. This week, Negro His- 
tory Week, is also the week in which 
the Centennial Commission commem- 
orates the birth of the Confederacy. 
Today, for instance, the citizens of 
Alabama are gathered in Montgom- 
ery to celebrate Jefferson Davis’ in- 
auguration as President. Do you sup- 
pose that they will also reenact the 
scene in which an actress named 
Maggie Mitchell pereformed a dance 
with the United States flag under- 
foot? And will someone repeat Con- 
federate Vice President Alexander 
Stephens’ speech in which he stated 
the ideals of the Confederacy? 
Mrs. Redd: 

What did he say? 


Mrs. Sterling: 

He said that the Confederacy rest- 
ed — I’m quoting here — “upon the 
great truth that the Negro is not 
equal to the white man. That slavery, 
subordination to the superior race, is 
his natural and normal condition.” 
He continued by saying, “This, our 
new government, is the first in the 
history of the world based upon this 
great physical and moral truth.” 
Mrs. Redd: 

That’s quite a moral mouthful, 
isn’t it? 

Mrs. Sterling: 

Yes, and a hard one to swallow 
today. And after this week we're not 
finished with Jefferson Davis either. 
The Centennial Commission is also 
celebrating his birthday and holding 
a special ceremony at his home in 
Mississippi. Abraham  Lincoln’s 
birthday will be celebrated too, so 
I guess they can say everybody’s 
getting equal time. The South may 
have lost the Civil War, but they 
have certainly captured the Centen- 
nial Commission. 

Mrs, Redd: 

It would be nice if the Commis- 

sion were to celebrate Frederick 


Douglass’s birthday too. Are any of 
the centennial observances concerned 
with the role of the Negro in the 
war? 
Mrs. Sterling: 

Not according to the program that 


is planned so far, There’s no men- 
tion of the 186,000 Negro soldiers 
who fought at Milliken’s Bend, Pet- 
ersburgh, Fort Wagner, Port Hudson 
—battles in which 50,000 of them 
gave their lives. No mention of the 
men of the Corps d’Afrique of Loui- 
siana, the First South Carolina Vol- 
unteers, the 54th Massachusetts Col- 
ored Infantry, the First Kansas Col- 
ored Regiment. Did you realize that 
one-fourth of the men enlisted in the 
Unites States Navy during the Civil 
War were Negroes, four of whom re- 
ceived Congressional Medals of Hon- 
or for conspicuous bravery under 
enemy fire? 

(Sixteen Negro soldiers also re- 
ceived the Congressional Medal of 
Honor in the Civil War. Eb.). 
Mrs, Redd: 

Wasn’t Robert Smalls, the man you 
wrote about in “Captain of the Plant- 
er,” a Navy man? 

Mrs. Sterling: 

No, he was one of the thousands 
of slaves who freed themselves and 
then rendered invaluable assistance 
to the Union. In 1862 Smalls was a 
23-year-old slave working on a Con- 
federate gunboat, the Planter, in 
Charleston harbor. With the rest of 
the slave crew he planned the cap- 
ture of the boat. One night when the 
officers were at a party on shore, the 
crew brought their wives and chil- 
dren aboard. Before dawn, the little 
paddlewheel steamer began its trip 
past the fortifications of the inner 
harbor. The sun was rising when 
they reached Fort Sumter. Smalls, 
with the captain’s broad-brimmed 
straw hat shadowing his face, gave 
the proper signals — and the cor- 
poral of the guard ordered him to 
proceed, As soon as they were out 
of range of Sumter’s guns, he lower- 
ed the Confederate flag and ran a 
bedsheet up to the top of the fore- 
mast. An hour later he crossed the 
Charleston bar and turned the Plant- 
er over to the Union Navy. 

Small’s feat created a tremendous 
sensation at the time. His story made 
the front page of every Northern 
newspaper and Congress passed a 
special bill giving the Planter crew 
their freedom as well as prize money 
for the vessel. Smalls wasn’t a one- 
shot hero either, He served with dis- 
tinction throughout the war and in 
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Reconstruction days became one of 
South Carolina’s Congressmen. 
Mrs. Redd: 

Wouldn’t Robert Smalls story be 
a good one to reenact during the 
Civil War Centennial? 

Mrs, Sterling: 

Perfect. He’s my candidate for the 
brave Southern hero of the war. In 
fact, I'd like to propose two com- 
memorative ceremonies — the cap- 
ture of the Planter in May, 1862, 
and its return to Charleston three 
years later. People were interested in 
reenactments of history then, too, 
and the Federal government staged 
an elaborate flag-raising ceremony at 
Fort Sumter on April 14, 1865, the 
fourth anniversary of the fort’s fall. 
All sorts of celebrities came down 
from Washington, but the Planter, 
with Smalls at the helm, and three 
thousand freedmen aboard almost 
stole the show. It was at that time 
that a newspaper editor in Maine 
wrote: “We wonder why someone 
doesn’t write a novel giving it the 
title ‘The Slave’s Return’ and making 
Captain Robert Smalls the hero. 
Such a colored hero would throw 
Uncle Tom quite into the back- 
eround.” 

But Robert Smalls wasn’t the only 
one, There’s a wonderful thriller still 
to be written, for instance, about 
John Scobell, a slave from Mississip- 
pi who became a spy for Allan Pink- 
erton. Pinkerton, you know, was in 
charge of Union espionage. sort of 
a Civil War Allan Dulles. Scobell 
travelled behind enemy lines again 
and again to obtain documents and 
information about troop movements. 
In one trip to Virginia he posed at 
different times as a laborer on the 
earthworks at Manassas, a cook at 
Centerville, and a peddler at other 
Confederate camps. On another oc- 
casion he was teamed with a beauti- 
ful young woman spy, Hattie Law. 
ton. They met every morning, riding 
through the streets of Richmond, the 
Confederate capital. with Mrs. Law- 
ton posing as a lady of leisure and 
Scobell as her faithful Negro at- 
tendant. 

Remember Smalls and Scobell 
were only two of the many, many 
slaves and free Negroes who contrib- 
uted to the victory. In the first 
months of the war, Abraham Lincoln 
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and his generals were reluctant to 
use Negro troops. But after three 
years of fighting, Lincoln said, 
“Drive back to the support of the 
rebellion the physical forces which 
the colored people now give and 
promise us, and neither the present 
nor any coming Administration can 
save the Union. Take from us and 
give to the enemy the hundred and 
thirty, forty or fifty thousand colored 
persons now serving as soldiers, sea- 
men and laborers and we cannot long 
maintain the contest.” 

The Civil War was a tragedy in 
which half a million Americans lost 
their lives, a loss greater than in any 
other war in our history. The facts 
about this war and the issues involv- 
ed are so unflattering tu our national 
self-esteem that we seem obliged to 
look at them through glamor-col- 
ored glasses. If the Centennial ob- 
servances are nothing more than sen- 
timental reenactments which dram- 
atize the War but obscure its mean- 
ing, they will merely divert the na- 
tion from progress toward full equal- 
ity and integration. 

Mrs. Redd: 

It is certainly important to 
point up these phases of Negro his- 
tory, especially since the Centennial 
Commission has so far neglected 
them. Perhaps sometime in the next 
five years these Negro patriots will 
be given some of the recognition due 
them... . 








DR. KLINGBERG 


Tuesday, February 14, 1961 
University of California 
945 Manning Avenue 
Los Angeles 24, California 
Dr. William M. Brewer: Last June. 
the University gave me an honorary 
dergee of Doctor of Laws. I have 
worked with the “Journal of Negro 
History” and the “Negro History 
3ulletin” for many years. In fact, it 
is the support given me by these 
magazines for many years that has 
made my research possible and so 
this honorary degree. 

I though that you and Dr. Brooks 
might like to publish this citation 
in the periodicals. This notice would 
make me very happy. 

Dr. Woodson was one of my most 
cehrished friends. 

Ever yours, 


Frank J. Klingberg 

Professor of History, Emeritus 
Copy of the Wording of the 
Honorary Degree Conferred 
Upon Frank J. Klingberg at 
the 41st Commencement of the 

University of California, 

Los Angeles, 
June 10, 1960 

The Regents of the Univer- 
sity of California in recogni- 
tion of his meritorious achieve- 
ments have conferred the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws upon 
Frank Joseph Klingberg, a 
member of the faculty in his- 
tory at Los Angeles since 1919, 
the first year of the existence 
of this campus as part of the 
University of California-Chair- 
man of your department for 
eighteen years - A leading schol- 
ar, and mentor of other well- 
trained scholars, in the history 
of British Colonialism and 
Commonwealth affairs, tracing 
with insight and skill the ef- 
fects of British humanitarian- 
ism and Christian missionary 
efforts on the overseas empire- 
Fellow of the Royal Historical 
Society and member of the 
Author’s Club of London-Hold- 
er of the Commonwealth Club 
Medal, awarded for “The 
Morning of America,” one of 
the many books which make 
available to all the results of 
your scholarly work-Your Uni- 
versity honors today your life- 
long dedication to the gather- 
ing and sharing of Knowledge. 
June !0, 1960 


WANTS PEN PAL 


Edmund Ejwfor 
14 Omololu Road 
Sura-We Yaba 
Lagos Nigeria 
W. Africa 
15-2-61 





Dear Editor: 


I beg you to publish this few lines 
for me. I am a boy of 17 years and 
I want a pen friend around America. 
Any person with regardless of my 
age. 

Thanks 
Yours faithfully 
Edmund 
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COWBOY 


(Continued from Page 158) 


Negroes are still working as cow- 
hands throughout various parts of 
the country, perhaps a much greater 
number than in the open range days. 
The Negro cowboy and cowhand 
have played a part and at times a 
prominent one in every phase of the 
cattle industry, and like the other 
cowboys and ranch employees, they 
were also lawless. 


The cattle industry has grown big- 
ger and more persons are employed 
in it, but it no longer has the open 
range and the long drives. The home- 
stead settlements brought about the 
change, These persons, as they set- 
tled the land, fenced it in and as a 
result wars broke out between the 
cattlemen and the farmers. There 
were wars between the sheep raisers 
and the cattlemen. These contests 
brought to a close the open range 
and with it the romantic interest in 
the West had gone. Now the same 
process of sending the cattle to the 
packing centers still goes on, and 
thousands of Negroes are engaged in 
the cattle industry, but the cattle are 
shipped from the section in which 
they are raised and Texas cowboys 
still exist without the romance. 


FOOTNOTES _— 


1. Mary Maverick’s Memoirs, 124. 

2. Ibid., 6. 

3. Crisis, Vol. XLVII, 301. 

4. Manuscript furnished by Mrs. Mary Wallace 
Fowler, who was working on the biography of 
her father. 

5. John M. Hendrix, Cattleman. February, 1936, 
“Tribute to Negro Cowmen.” 

6. John H Herman, “Black Cowboys Are Real,” 
Crisis, Vol. XIVII, 301. 

7. Manuscript by Mrs. Fowler, op. cit. 

8. Letter to writer, July 28, 1944, 

9. Information furnished by John Organ, 
Georgetown, Texas. The material was dictated by 
Emanuel Organ before his death. 

10. Letter to the writer, October 18, 1944. 

11. Letter to the writer, August 10, 1944. 

12. Amarillo Press, September 14, 1941. 

_ 13. Ibid., September 7, 1944. Hooks was still 
living and was developing a residential section 
- in Amarillo. 
. Ibid. 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CORNER 


KNOW YOUR HISTORY 


By Jessie H Roy 


Another woman who did much to 
help the cause of Freedom before 
and during the Civil War, was So- 
journer Truth. This remarkable wo- 
man was born a slave. She and her 
family were the property of a Mr. 
Charles Hardenbergh, a Dutch set- 
tler of New York. The little girl was 
not named Sojourner by her parents, 
but Isabella. 

After the death of her master, Is- 
abella was sold away from her par- 
ents who were kept on the planta- 
tion to look after each other as they 
were too old to work any more. Her 
first new master was a Mr. Neeley. 
an English-speaking man, whose 
wife hated the small dark slave who 
could not even understand what she 
was talking about. As Isabella had 
lived all her young life in a Dutch- 
speaking household, it was only nat- 
ural that the sudden change in lan- 
guages confused her. Her mistress 
did not consider this fact, however, 
but made it hard for the girl as of- 
ten as she could. 

When she was purchased by a Mr. 
Martin Scriver, whose plantation was 
only about five miles away from the 
Neely’s, Isabella had a somewhat 
easier time, but not much, The poor 
girl had troubles aplenty here, also, 
until one day, relief came in the form 
of a kindly man who bought her for 
three hundred dollars from the Scriv- 
ers. 

Of course, her life was not all 
roses even at her new home, but Isa- 
bella grew up in the service of the 
Dumonts and married while with 
them, She had five children who were 
a great delight to her. 

In 1827, all the slaves in New 
York were freed, and Isabella had 
the great pleasure of knowing that 
none of her little brood was likely 
to be sold away from her as she had 
been sold away from her parents. 

Having experienced the _ bitter 
trials of slavery, Isabella was not 
content to sit happily and idly by 
while others of her people were still 
suffering the evils of bondage just 
as she had done. Isabella became so 
dedicated to the cause of freedom 


for all, that she was as one inspired 
from Above. 

Indeed, a peculiar power seemed 
to come from inside her. Her tall, 
gaunt figure, and flashing, deep-set 
eyes, lent weight to the belief that 
Isabella was a sibyl. Her strong voice 
and unusual language—part Dutch 
and part English, and with its own 
particular accent, gave still more 
weight to this belief. 

Perhaps Isabella, herself, felt that 
she had been inspired by God to 
talk for the cause of Freedom, for 
she changed her name from Isabella 
to Sojourner—a name which fitted 
her well. As a last name, she chose 
Truth because it was the truth of the 
Brotherhood of Man that she intend- 
ed to spread. 


Armed 


with a new name and a 


compelling personality, Sojourner 
Truth, the ardent Abolitionist, set 


about her earnest mission of persuad- 
ing her fellow-citizens to do away 
with the sin of slavery; and she did 
a good job of it, too. She traveled 
from her own home in Northhamp- 
ton, Massachusetts, to many other 
cities and towns, lecturing against 
the selling of human beings as if 
they were cattle or hogs. 

Sometimes, Sojourner occupied 
the same rostrum with the great Ne- 
gro orator, Frederick Douglass. Of- 
ten she emphasized what he had said 

— sometimes, too, she encouraged 
him with her unswerving faith in 
God. 

Wherever she went, this unusual 
woman with her deep, resonant voice 
held every audience spellbound. Ev- 
eryone who heard her was so much 
moved by her persuasiveness and her 
enthusiasm, that it was very easy to 
believe that she was certainly a 
prophetess of great power. 

Sojourner spent much time in 
Washington, D.C., just before and 
also during the Civil War, and even 
talked with President Lincoln about 
freeing the slaves. 

Like Harriet Tubman, Sojourner 
was employed during the war as a 
messenger and a spy. Most of her 
work was among the refugees who 
fled to Washington from the nearby 
states of Maryland and Virginia. 


These she often inspired by her own 
earnestness and deternimation. She 
also taught them good habits of work 
and of cleanliness—lessons which 
many of them sorely needed. 

The work of Harriet Tubman and 
Sojourner Truth should always be 
remembered and recorded in any 
history of the American Civil War, 
for without them, and others like 
them, the end of the war could have 
been a different story. 

SOMETHING TO DO 

1. Review the story of Harriet 
Tubman in a past issue of the “Bul- 
letin.” 

2. Write a short essay on the 
likenesses and differences of these 
two powerful women, Harriet and 
Sojourner, as to character, purpose, 


physical characteristics, education, 
forcefulness, etc, 
3. Look up the lives of other 


scouts, spies, nurses, and messengers 
in the War. 

1. If there is a former slave still 
living in your community, talk with 
him or her about the stirring time of 
the Civil War. 

5. Plan a program for the observ- 
ance of the Civil War Centennial. 


WANTS PEN PALS 
Patrick Yidenyan 
12 Tunkarimu St. 
New-Aryetoro Apapa 
Lagos, Nigeria 
West Africa 





Dear Sir: 

For a long time I have been look- 
ing for pen friends of all ages in this 
country. So I shall be glad if you 
could help me to publish this few 
words in your famous Bulletin. 

I shall be happy if my obligation 

Thank you! 
I WANT PEN PALS 

I am an African boy from Nigeria 
and I am looking for pen pals of 
all ages in this country with whom 
I can swap some African goods with 
American goods. 

I am 18 years old and I am at- 
tending a Secondary School. 

My name is Patrick Yidenyan, and 
my Postal address is 12 Tunkarimu 
St. New-Aryetoro Apapa, 

Lagos, Nigeria 
West Africa 


is done. 








— TT 
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TRANSLATION 


27 February 1961 
Editorial Board 
The Negro History Bulletin 
1538 Ninth Street, N.W. 
Washington 1, D.C. 


Gentlemen, 


Submitted herewith for your con- 
sideration is an authentic West Afri- 
can folk tale, translated from the 
Spanish of Heriberto Ramon Alvar- 
ez Garcia, who included the story in 
his Leyendas y mitos de Guinea. 

I have authored a number of art- 
icles and book reviews dealing with 
Spanish Africa, and last year trans- 
lated another piece of Bubi folk- 
lore, which appeared in the Junior 
Natural History Magazine. To my 
knowledge, no Bubi folklore has 
previously appeared in English trans- 
lation, although the Bubis’ oral lit- 
erature is vast, imaginative. and often 
highly poetic. 

Thank vou for your kind attention. 

Sincerely, 

Sanford Berman 

124 Victor St., N.E. 
Washington 11, D.C. 


NTAO PIO 


a tale told by the 
Bubis of Fernando Poo 


There once lived a Bubi woman 
who had a very handsome son. In- 
deed, he was so handsome that his 
mother wanted never to let him from 
her arms. The Child’s name was 
Ntao Pio. 

One day Ntao’s mother went to the 
forest to gather firewood. But before 
leaving, she said to her husband, 

“De not wake my son.” 

The father allowed the boy to sleep 
so peacefully that on the mother’s 
return, she found Ntao still deep in 
slumber. 

On another day, the mother ven- 
tured into the forest to search for 
food, and again told her husband. 

“Do not wake my son.” 

The child continued to sleep in 
bliss, until there arrived at the house 
a woman full of envy because she. 
too. had a son. but an ugly one, 
with lustreless eyes and a misshapen 
body. 

Ntao awoke, and on seeing the 
jealous woman, grew so afraid that 
he fled into the forest. 
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1. The First Book of Negro History 
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When Ntao’s mother came home, 
she learned the terrible news that 
her son had vanished. Weeping, she 
searched for him throughout the sel- 
va. For whole days and nights she 
ran, crying with all her power. 

“Ntao Pio... Ntao Pio . . . Ntao 
Plo sic, Biss: ie.” 

But Ntao did not appear 

And so it went day after day, un- 
til the unhappy mother, tired from 
so much running, was transformed 
into a bird. Since then, from branch 
to branch, from forest to forest, 
crossing and recrossing the jungle, 
the hapless woman spends her life. 

But her son will never again ap- 
pear. And the mother will sing for- 
ever her beautifu! and plaintive song. 

“Ntao Pio... Ntao Pio . . Ntao 
ae eee es 
—Translated by Sanford Berman 

John S. Rice 


LIKES BULLETIN 
R. A. Olusa M.H.A. 
Ministry of Education. 
Ibadan. Nigeria 
The Secretary, 
The Association for the Study of 

Negro Life and History, 

1538 Ninth Street, N.W. 
Washington 1, D.C. 
Dear Sir: 

I am writing to thank you most 
sincerely for the copies of your jour- 
nal — The Negro History Bulletin 
—sent to me regularly since last De- 
cember. 

Last year November during the in- 
auguration of our Governor-General 
—His Excellency Doctor N, Azikwe. 
I met a representative of your asso- 
ciation who came to witness the his- 
toric occasion, | came as a represen- 
tative of The Western Nigeria Re- 
gional Government and we were all 
lodged in the Palace Hotel on Vic- 
toria Island in Lagos. One evening 
we met and had some chatting. She/ 
he got my address—I do not now re- 
member if the person was a lady or 
a gentleman. Whether a lady or a 
gentleman my thanks are many and 
I am asking you to convey them to 
her/him. 

The Bulletins are very interesting 
and instructive. Your association is 
doing a great deal for our race. I 
pray that God may bless the work 
of the association and reward every 
one of the members who have devot- 
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ed their lives to the noble cause of My friends, libraries play a signifi- 


the past, present and future of our 
race, 

I shall pass the copies sent me to 
as many as wish to read them. | 
thank you. 

I remain 
Yours sincerely, 


R. H. Olusa 


NEGRO YOUTH AND LIBRARIES 
By E. J. Josey, Librarian 


Savannah State College 








Savannah, Georgia 

Mrs. Payne, Mr. Douglas, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: Let me begin by ex- 
pressing my sense of the honor you 
have done me by asking me to be 
present at this assembly and to make 
a speech. May I also most warmly 
congratulate the young people who 
have been inducted into the honor 
society, and may I[ congratulate your 
high school for providing this op- 
portunity as a means of giving rec- 
ognition and honor to those students 
who have excelled in their studies. 

I have been allotted ten minutes 
to talk to you this morning. It is 
important for Negro Youth to excell 
academically in the 1960's. I suspect 
that you too would experience the 
same difficulty. Perhaps it is danger- 
ous to try for a “nutshell” statement 
of reasons, because over-simplifica- 
tion can easily lead to misunder- 
standing and consequent misinterpre- 
tation. And yet, I confess, I have 
been tempted again and again to 
make the effort. It occurs to me. how- 
ever, that any basic principle that 
could be simply stated as throwing 
light on why Negro youth should 
strive for excellence in their educa- 
tional endeavors in the 1960’s would, 
in all probability, be acceptable 
as raison-d’etre for American White 
Youth also, but since there is a great- 
er need for more trained Negro lead- 
ers and since educated Negro Youth 
must not stop short of going beyond 
the average level of achievement, I 
shall confine my remarks to Negro 
Youth, Specifically, let us think on 
the topic “Negro Youth and Libra- 
ries.” 

At this point, you are, in all prob- 
ability, pondering this question in 
your minds: What do Libraries have 
to do with academic achievement? 


cant role in academic achievement. 
And moreover, Negro Youth by and 
large, do not use our libraries as 
they should. 

A few months ago, I was grieved 
and disturbed because I read in the 
Atlanta Daily World that the Auburn 
Avenue Branch of the Atlanta Public 
Library was closing because people 
were not using its services. Young 
people, I was also grieved because 
that Branch of the Atlanta Public 
Library served a Negro neighbor- 
hood. Another disturbing note about 
the closing of this Branch is the 
fact that across the nation, public 
libraries are apepaling for funds in 
order to expand library service. and 
in our dear Southland where we 
need more educational opportunity, 
a library is closed because my peo- 
ple do not see the need to use its 
services, 

No speech will make you achieve 
academic excellence with which we 
are concerned, if you young people 
continue to accept the status quo and 
the same old routine, that is, go to 
school, return to your home, go to 
your boy scouts, girl scouts, and 
youth council meetings and never 
drop in at your public library. It is 
true that you have a fine high school 
library. But in the public libraries, 
there are books and non-book ma- 
terials which supplement your high 
school library. 

The barriers that have prevented 
Negroes from participating in the 
larger American Community have 
been falling rapidly all around us. 
And yet, Negroes have not recognized 
the barrier of ignorance that is erect- 
ed around them. Unless the young 
Negro recognizes this barrier and 
wishes to remove it, our talk this 
morning hecomes an academic ex- 
ercise. 

Why should we have so much faith 
in libraries as an agency which is 
capable of destroying ignorance? 
First of all, the library’s main re- 
sponsibility is to encourage intellec- 
tual curiosity, generally, and to en- 
courage open mindedness, specifical- 
ly. Secondly, this responsibility is 
met by the library in its role of 
providing materials of all kinds on 
every conceivable subject. With these 
materials made freely available to 
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all citizens, the library becomes a 
non-school agency which educates by 
speeding the exchange of ideas and 
the flow of knowledge in its immedi- 
ate community, 

If I were to ask the question when 
did you last visit Carnegie Library. 
most of you would offer all kinds of 
excuses. Those of you who live on 
the West side of town would say 
that the library is on the East side 
and too far away. Those of you who 
work after school would use that as 
an excuse. And yet, the fellows from 
the West side visit the Boys Club 
on the East side, and those of you 
who work after school find time to 
go to your social club meetings. 

Young people the circulation sta- 
tistics of the Carnegie Library which 
serve more than 60,000 Negroes in 
Chatham County are not impressive. 
The public library in our Country 
is a great institution! It encourages 
youth to seek knowledge, to develop 
understandings, to acquire freedom 
of mind and spirit, and to recognize 
that vouth have a right to all of the 
world’s knowledge through books. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the Negro 
must prepare himself for the larger 
role that he must play in American 
society, The schools and colleges can 
not do the job alone! There is only 
one way and that is Negro Youth 
must have an ongoing interest in 
reading, You may learn many facts 
while vou are here at Alfred F. 
Beach High School, but unless you 
continue to read following your days 
at Beach, your induction into this 
honor society is meaningless. 

Without accurate information, sen- 
sible decisions cannot be reached 
nor sound judgments made. But be- 
yond the development of competen- 
cies in the area of civic and social 
responsibility, there is a further need 
to prepare yourselves for your life’s 
work. Did you know that there is 
a terrible shortage of Negro doctors, 
Negro lawyers, Negro scientists and 
Negro technologists? The libarary 
is there waiting to provide you with 
vocational information which will 
give you the keys to scholarships 
and fellowships which will send you 
on your way to a profession. 

There are many fine books waiting 
for you in your public library. These 
books present information in an ac- 
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curate and attractive form, It is from 
the world of books that Negro Youth 
will receive their first indication of 
the stupendous range of knowledge. 
In this age of great scientific prog- 
ress, there is an overwhelming vari- 
ety of things to learn. There is only 
one way to keep abreast and that is 
through a greater use of books and 
libraries. 

Never in all history has there been 
a time of more crucial importance 
for Negro youth, never a time when 
it was more important to enlist the 
full intellectual powers of Negro 
Youth to cope with the many press- 
ing problems of a changing society. 
And what are you doing? Most of 
you are stil] neglecting your studies. 
Most of you never pick up a book 
to read unless the teacher asks you 
to write a book report. My dear 
friends, books and libraries must 
play an important part in the life 
of the new Negro in the 60’s. The 
role which books play in determin- 
ing academic achievement is of enor- 
mous importance. 

This, then, is the great challenge 
which I see facing American Negro 
Youth in the years ahead, Can the 
Negro Youth live up to his responsi- 
bility? I believe he can. That de- 
pends on one thing: he must make 
greater use of books and libraries. 
This is the goal for which we should 
yearn and work. 


& 
Suggestions 
February 18, 1961 
Solomon H. Shafer 
522 Minneford Avenue 
Bronx 64, New York 
Dear Dr. Wesley: 

May I introduce myself to you? I 
am one of those “whites” (and I be- 
lieve that there are many more) who 
are thoroughly ashamed and dis- 





turbed by our “civilized christian” 
community and its attitudes and 
treatment of fellow “colored” citi- 
zens. It was an article in the “New 
York Post” dated February 17, 1961, 
that has moved me to write you. 


Specifically, the above mentioned 
article was an exposition of the Civil 
War Centennial celebration being 
prepared by various national com- 
mittees and their utter disregard of 
the reasons for this bloody experi- 
ence and the honorable part played 
in it by Negroes. 

I am not a religious man; some 
may even call me an atheist. How- 
ever, I’ve noticed that certain reli- 
gious traditions, can, and do, help 
any oppressed and discriminated a- 
gainst minority suffer their indigna- 
tions in such a way as to bring dis- 
credit upon their oppressors and 
discriminators; i.e., the Jewish tra- 
dition and holy festival of Passover 
commemorating liberation from slav- 
ery in Egypt some 3,000 years ago. 
I would therefore suggest, that you 
and your other frustrated co-workers 
in the celebration withdraw and or- 
ganize your own festival that would 
parallel the Jewish experience; to 
wit, make it a national, holy festival 
for all Negroes here, and even those 
abroad who are just beginning to 
bring to fruition the Emancipation 
Proclamation. 

On the Centennial day of the proc- 
lamation, have a festival complete 
with prayers, songs, banquets (pref- 
arably as family affairs) with a re- 
counting to your children of the suf- 
ferings of slavery and the deeds that 
led to its abolition. And have this 
festival every year. And on the Cen- 
tennial of the assasination of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, make it a day of deep 
mourning and celebrate it annually 
thereafter as such. What can stir the 
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conscience of your “white” neighbor 
more than such a celebration. 

The celebration outlined above, 
would serve two useful purposes. 
First, it would teach Negro history 
and culture to your posterity and 
give them pride in their past, I need 
not elaborate that you do have a 
history other than that as servile 
slaves. Secondly, it would have a 
tremendous economic impact, par- 
ticularly in some sections of the 
south when ALL Negroes take these 
two days off for religious observ- 
ances. Then it would bring home to 
the southern (and northern, in many 
cases) white, how interdependent our 
economy is on our mutual good will. 
(I abhor the word tolerance; it 
presupposes and connotes superiori- 
ty and inferiority). 

With the greatest of Good Will 
and hopes for a better future, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


S. H. Shafer 
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tcers for there was “a superabundance of our own 


color.” 
August 6 


The confiscation act declared all claims to the serv- 
ice of slaves employed in arms or labor against ihe 


United States to be forfeited. 


U.S. Congress declared that all slaves whose mas- 


CIVIL WAR DATES 


ters allowed 
naval service 
feited. 


them to be used in the military or 


of the Confederacy would be for- 


Congress enacted statute providing that any prop- 
erty used by owners consent in suppressing the re- 
bellion against the United States was the subject 


of prize and capture and when slaves, these would 


become forever free. 
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SIGNIFICANT DATES-1861 FOR CIVIL 
WAR CENTENNIAL OF L961 


July 3 


Bishop George Lincoln Blackwell born. African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. 

7 

Abolition of slavery as the object of the war was 
opposed - New York Tribune, July 7, 1861 - “Scme 
speak as if abolition of slavery were the object But 
putting down the gigantic conspiracy against the 
government is it. That and nothing else is it.” 
William Tillman, a steward on board the S. T. 
Waring, a vessel of three hundred tons which was 
captured by the Confederate Privateer Jeff Davis. 
later led an insurrection on board the S. T. Waring, 
killed the crew in charge and acting as Captain di- 
rected the vessel to New York harbor. Tilliman 
became a hero. New York Tribune, declared, “To 
this colored man was the nation indebted for the 
first vindication of its honor at sea.” 


Frederick Douglass wrote of him, August, 1861, in 
his Monthly, “Love of liberty alone inspired him 
and supported him as it had inspired Denmark 
Vesey, Nathaniel Turner, Madison Washington, 
Toussaint L’Overture, Sheilds Green, Copeland and 
other Negro heroes before him and he to his 
work of self deliverance with a step as firm and 
dauntless as the noblest Roman of them all.” 
Tillman’s action finally brought forth an opinion 
by the U.S. Attorney General that a free colored man 
if born in the United States was a citizen of the 
United States and was competent to be a master of 
a vessel, engaged in the coasting trade. 


8 


First instance of use by Federal troops on fortifi- 
cations of colored refugees in General Butler’s Army. 
At Hampion they were put to work with tools for 
the erection of embankments. 


July 9 


U.S. House of Representatives, by resolution offered 
by Owen Lovejoy, brother of Elijah Lovejoy the 


martyr, declared that it was no part of the duty 
of Federal troops to capture or return fugitive 
slaves. 


19 


The case of fugitive slave “Windom” who found 
work in military, reclaimed by owner and re- 
turned to him. The Colonel giving the order was 
severely criticized and burned in effigy in Boston. 


21 


The Battle of Bull Run in which General Oliver Otis 
Howard, for whom Howard University was named, 
was a participant. 

Battle of Bull Run - Colored women served as nuxses 
in improvised hospital in Union Hotel, Georgetown, 
D.C. for wounded soldiers. Service performed by 
Red Cross now. 


July 24 


An observer “confirms the report of a regiment of 
colored men in the rebel army.” Xenia Torch Light. 


July 26 


Three regiments of colored men were offered to the 
Governor of the State of New York with arms, 
clothing and equipment guaranteed, by colored mass 
meeting but the Governor replied that he did not 
have the authority to enroll them. 


August 1 


Carl Schurz urged the Republican Party “to adept 
a policy which will work the peaceful and gradual 
extinction of slavery: for if we do not we shall have 
to submit to a policy which will work the gradual 
extinction of liberty. 


August 2 


The Chief of the Bureeu of War stated that the War 
Department was declining to accept colored volun- 
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